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THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 
Sas 1 hae Ue 4 
THE REFORM LEAGUE. 


Anniversary Meeting -Annual Report—Res- 
olutions—Speeches by Wendell Phillips 
and Others. 


The first anniversary mecting of the Reform 
League was held in Steinway Hall onthe, 10th 
instant, the session. beginning at 10) A. M. 
The meeting was called to order by Aaron M. 
Powell, editor of the National Standard, and 
the chair was then taken by the Rev. John T. 
Sargent, of Boston, President of the League, 
who alluded to the auspicious circumstances 
under whieh they met, and briefly reviewed the 
matters om which action was called for by re- 
formers. The Secretary then read the follow- 
ing letter from Charles Sumner : 

: Wasainaton, May 8, 1871. 
oS leet . be 

My Dear Sir: Itis not in my power tot 
at your meeting, but when | think that it will 
be held on the unniversary of the goed eli 
Anti-Slavery Society, which was always so 
apostolic, I pay my homage to the day, and my 
thanks to yeu for remembering me among 1ts 
friends. ; ; a7 

Happily slavery 18 abolished; but, alas! 
wrong is not banished from the earth, nor has 
it ceased to he organized in buman institations, | 
or to be mainiained by governments. 

In considering the qaestion of Santo Do 
mingo, T am snre yon will not forget our duty 
to the Haytian people, counting by the hun- 
dred thousand, who now seek peace with the 
rest of the island, and would gladly accept our 
good offices. Blessed are the peacemakers ! 
Here is our opportunity to obtain this blessing; 
but we must begin by stopping oar wat-danee 
about the island, kept up at immense cost for 
more than a year. Faithfally yours, 

A. W. PowenagEsg.  Cuaries Stwner. 

The Secretary then sulsmitted a long report 
stating that“ the first Reform League meeting 
was a voluntary, spentane us reassembling ot 
the co-workers and friends of the anti-slavery 





enterprise, Which, in the legal aspects of the} 


cause’ culminated with the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment, with the abolition of 
chattel slavery, and the enfranchisement of its 
victims upon equal terms before the law with 
other citizens —the organized anti-slavery move- 
ment ceased. ‘There is a kindred function still 
requisite for the removal of other great wrongs; 
for the complete and just solution of the still 
pending race problem; for a due recognition 
of equal rights for women; the suppression of 
intemperance ; to secure jastice for oppressed 
working men aud women, the promotion of 
peace, religious freedom, and entightenment, 
and a true civilization. © To meet these broader 
and more comprehensive demands in the same 
conscientious spirit, ard with the same fearless 
fidelity which characterized the anti-slavery 
movement in its special mission, untrammeled | 
by political or sectarian limitations, is the 
function of the Reform League.”’ 
Wendell Phillips was theu introduced, and | 
said : 





WENDELL PHILLIPS’S SPRECH. 


“I would hardly be here to day if I did not re- 
gard the hour in which we meet as almost as 
critical as apy hour during the actual rebellion. 
I was very much criticised five years ago for 
having delivered a lecture under the title of 
“The South Victorious." 1 was esteemed an 
endeavor-—an abortive endeavor---to resusei- 
tate a dead issue, and almost every step taken, 
either by the North or South, singe has deep- 
ened my impression, my conviction, that the 





vivid, and, I might almost say,as hopeful, to- | 
day asitever was. I believe that if we could | 
open a million of Southern hearts we should 
find nestling there, as clear aa noonday, the | 
distinct purpose to strike this nationality 
again as soon as events give any probable cal- 
culation of success. Under those circumstan- | 
ces, it seems to me that that class of workmen | 
who are accustomed to stand behind the regular | 
political movements, and endeavor to deepen | 
the national conscience, have as much work to 
do as they ever had since 1861, and it is in that 
mood that 1 read to you, as the organ of a com- 
mittee, the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we recognize in the Ka- 
Klux Klans that wing of the rebellion of 1861 
which advised staying within the Union and 
fighting nationality there, and while the other, 
which advised open secession, has been defeated 
and destroyed, the fellow-rebel still lives, de- 
fiant ‘and=full of hate and hope as ever ; and 
hence this new form of rebellion is to be met in 
the same way that its comrade was, by vunre- 
lenting martial lew, execated with impartial 
vipté, bat visiting its first and heaviest penalty 
not on the rank and file of poor and disreputable 
men, who are pushed with coward cunning into 
prominence, but on the ex-Governors and Geo- 
erals, and ex-Senators and living millionaires, | 
who skulk behind those, upholding the treason | 
and planning to reap all its best traits. Let its | 
first fruit to them he the dram-head eonvictiun | 
and the gibbet. 

Resolved, That in our judgment, untess the 
President, now fully authorized by Congress, 
strangles this rebellion of assassins durmy, the 

resent summer, there is little doubt that the 

Yemocratic party of rebels, North and South, 
will take possession of the Government, and 
that means the repudiation of the L4th and 15th | 
amendments, and the refusal to ymy the inter 
est on our national debt and the pensions of our | 
soldiers until the Soathern debt is resognized 
and the Confederate soldiers are pensioned. 

Resolved, That the sore diseontent widely | 
spread among the laboring masses is of the | 
gravest importance, and, if left to deepen and | 
become more embittered, will result in sach 
scenes as devastate the city of Paris today; | 
that no way exists to avert the Gommunism 
which now distressos society in France except 
for capital and labor to mect at once on equal 
terms, and, acknowledging each other's rights, 
to arrange théir relations on the basis of jas 
tice and a fair division of the common profit. 

Resolved, That while we recognise and de- 








Congress in robbing the workingmen of the 
public lands and lavishing them on greody 
capitalists, we consider that the danger which 
presses closest and nearest to-day is the ine 


plore the fatally corrupt and partial policy | in his policy in regard to Santo Domingo, we 


— power of moneye@corporations. | but they ma 


Resolved, Thwt the power of foorporgted 


wealth-18 alarmingly. great and is iscreasing | 


every hour, and threatens to buy ap legisla- 
tures, judges, and to crush the liberties of the 
people ; hence we #dvocate the entire abolition, 
as s00D as it can be honorably don all mon- 
eyed corporations, whether existing . under 
State or national authority, and no niatter on 
what pledge or condition they exist, since the 
safety of the people is the supreme law, 
Resolved, That we rejoice to believe that 
the nation has so unmistakably and emphati- 
cally indorsed the course and. policy of the 
Hon. Charles Sumner on the question of an- 
nexing Saate Domingo; that it is hardly pos- 
sible the project will ever be resumed, and we 
shall thus be saved from an act which, in its 
method, would have disgraced the pation and 
gravely periled the future of the eolored race. 
Resolved, That we consider the recognition 
of woman’s right to vote the measure more 
likely than all others to purify legislation, to 
establish justice, and to increase tenfold the 
chances of a speedy rise to the level of a real 
and pare: Republic ; and we congratulate the 
friends of this reform on the bright hopes of 
an easy aad-complete success. 
Resolved, That republican institutions are” 
possible only ou the basis of a sober and intel- 
ent people. Hence an impartial aid national 
system of education is im peratively needed te 
be enforced, if necessary, by national authorit 
And no just and equal government js ; 
except on the basis of absolute prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Resolved, That the conduct of Indian affairs 
suggested by the President, and followed since 
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enthusiasm and hot frenzy of a nation at war 
trampled out the whole class of Northern 
sympathizers with actual rebels in‘arms. 
you eannot count on any such feeling to-day 


months ago, I had it from an authority inside 
the Ku-Klux Klan—one who had a right to 
apeak—that their organization was so perfect | ¢, 
there could not be one crime committed in any 
single Southern State where, if the Govern- 
ment trusted to its punishment by’the tribunal 
ofa jury, that organization, a sccret association, 
was not powerful enough to 
secure an acquital. So that this large 
and deeply-rooted secret * erg 


stretch the long arm of his new_power into {he 
center of the rcbel States, and strangle this 
y p , rebellion of assassins, he will never have suc- 
central idea to which we owe the revolt is as | cess ; and when I say that I'am only repeating 


| except in nursery legend, 


/no actual legislation on the subject, of repu- 


| can’t borrow money. This is only the Trebel- 


| know whether General Grant will follow the 
| course of the ablest man who stands nearest to 


pomsible | effec 
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name of State rights, was forever 


lsay, if battle could decide it; but. the! 
statesmanship of the South never meant that 
battle should decide it, They had twe strings 
to theit bow. They meant first to try what 
remedy there was in the drawn sward. 


if Providence had permitted us Abraham Lin. fowl 


coln’s life, or an honest man to succeed. him, 
we should bave cut both strings of their bow 
when we cat the one of open rebellion, The 
continuance of four or oan geo of an 

Execntive would have placed this question be- 
yond resurrection. Bat with the, advent of 
Aadrew Johnson there was opened a door of 
which the South immediately availed itself. I 
tried the other side—the other method of con- 
tinuing the fightinside the ranks. « The soldier? 
that fights you in your own uniforsf is an in- 
finitely more dangerous foe than the soldier 
warshaled under separate colors on the othe rside 
of the field. And that is the reason why thisre- 
newed rebellion of assassins is likely to prove 
wholly as hard to manageas the open rebellion 
Because, inthe first place, Northern 
sentiment can tolerate a Democratic rebet in 
New York who is the sworn assistant of the 
Kn-Klax. He is neither mobbed in his house, 
nor in his editorial quarters, nor hunted out 
Bat the public in 1861 would not 
bear a Democratic comrade of Jefferson Davis. 
Then he stood out in his own colors, and the 


But) 


to trample out the organized rebellion in ten 
States. 
When I was’ in Washington about two 


pack the jury and 

f aasiel 
ike’ the 
Masons of thirty years ago) can utterly defeat 
and defy civil war. And the moral whieh these 
repentant lips drew for me, from his own actual 
experience, was: “If you can do nothing with 
us except byajadgeona bench and twelVe jury- 
men in a box, the effort is absolutely contempt- 
ible. We can sweep the States in utter defi- 
ance of the State government, if that is the aim 
of your method.”’ 

Now I believe that you will find that the 
evidence before the Senate committee amply 
supports these statements, and that unless 
President Grant has made up his mind to 


the utterances of the counselor who stands 
nearest to the right hand of the President, I 
am only repeating what the man says whose 
opportunities are the largest to investigate the 
facts—whose political insight is the keenest to 
discover them—that if Congress had adjourned 
without giving Gen. Grant even the limited 
power which he has to-day, and had left us to 
meet the lst day of December as wé stood on 
the lsc of March, there never would have been 
a Republican successor to Gen. Grant in the 
White House, .And here; gentlemen, is where 
I think that the labor question and rebellion 
question run into each other. The * ey cor- 
poration of Pennsylvania and the West mean 
to have a President, and that President is pot 
Ulysses 8. Grant. {Here the speaker reviewed, 
ina general way, the effect of the removal of 
Senator Sumner from the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as it was visible 
among the people.} That rebuke ferced from 
the President this Ku-Klux message. I believe 
that the nation stands to-day just where Gen. 
Butler stood in New Orleans when be afrested 
Mumford. ’ ; 

Now, | want Gen. Grant to godown into 
Georgia and South Carolina, and not arrest 
two men, such as the telegraph told us were 
arrested the other day, of disreputable charac- 
ter. I want him to go down and arrest some 
ex-General who counts his acres by thousands, 
numbers his wealth by millions, and stands 


| possessed of the loving admiration of half theq the ali-devouring city. Is 


South. lL want him to track him to his lair in 
this nest of assassins, and arrest him at mid- 
night, try ‘him before daylight, and hang him 
| hefure the suo is an hour high. When this _is 
done you will never hear of the Ku-Klux again, 


Haut if this is not done that power will enter 
the White House. ‘Phat will cause you to have 
the war to fight over again, and even, in.the 
first session of Congress afterward, if there is 


diation, the very discussion of it will send the 
national credit down fifty per cent. When 
that is done you can’t fight again because you 


lion fighting you in yourown uniform. ‘Tden’t 


j hum in Congress ; und that is the man who 
bung Mumford in New Orleans. I think Charles 
Sumner never said a truer word than that if 

| General Grant will pat his whole heart in-his 

| work and grapple with the Ku-Klax as he did 


will have no more Ka-Klux existing in ninety 
days. It &es not an army. You do-not 
need to deluge the Bouth vith blood. You 
do not need more than fivg lives to be taken, 

be the lives f, the topmost, that 
the p of the Alps.” 
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Tha come. 
This is the question that isto-be in '72. 
It was far too sad a jest when one of the 
members of the Pennsylvania Legislature sug- 
gested that if John Scott had no farther busi- 
ness with that body mang adjourn. What 
is.a corporation?. Why, ® corporation is a 
method by which wealth doubles its power and 
decreases its responsibility. [Applanse.] A 
corporation is @ power or ‘me which a 
dozen men put a tenth part of their fortune 
together and Wield the aggregate amount, and 
at the same time save all the risk of their other 
millions. 
Now, I am putting the rich man back. Give 
them all the power of their wealth, and load 
them down with all theie responsibility. I be- 
lieve that-the discontent among the laboring 
classes is the present peril of nation, as it 
connects, on the other hand, with the oppres- 
sion resulting from the combinations made 
practical by the manner in which capital can 
now be used. It.was only by the strenuous 
efforts of a few coo!-headed men in the conven- 
tion of the laboring class, last July, that the 
repndiation doctrine, or the non-payment of 
the public debt, was not formally enunciated 
ere. 
That reselution would have startled every 
exchange in Europe, and affected the price of 
every United States bond. We have no time 
to lose—notan hour. If you want Grant to 
sit in the White House, if you want secession 
to stay in its grave, if you want law and order 
to reign in the great commonwealth, we want 
to crush the Ku-Klux on ‘the one hand ahd 
corporation tyranny on the other. _ 
Lucretia Mott was then introduced and was 
received with applause. She said: 
Iam much gratified that I have a little re- 
maining nang to meet you here to-day, and 
to have bad the opportanity of hearing your 
excellent report, presenting to us, as it does, a 
view of 80 mach that is to be done. Let us 
recollect that this meeting is called not merely 
for the. purpose of entertainment, but to see 
how far we can unite our individaal exertions 
for | wars of our fellow-creatures. We 
want t i e 
manent foundation aod T eink we can well 
hope to attain that result by aiding this move- 
ment. But I want to ask our friend, Wendell! 
Phillips, about one of the resolutions offered. 
I think I could not support the resolution that 
advocates the killing of human beings. Our 
friend Phillips has spoken with ag of 
Gen. Butler's hanging of Mumford. Now it 
seems to me that the bravest of those men and 
women who went forth in the great battle 
against slavery, went forth armed with moral 
power only ; and I think that it would not be 
proper for us to advocate the ase of any other 
power now. Let us have faith in our arga- 


ments. 

If we had fixed opinion right when the re- 
bellion broke. out, all need not have met it 
with the sword; we might have met it with 


intelligent t. 
The Rev.-Highland Garnett said he hated 
the whole Santo i e from begin- 


echem 
ving to end, and thought it the most fatal mis- 
take — by be ane f ee it = 
been fh power, an t to the 
American people, the majority would repudi- 
ate it. > 
MRS, JULIA WARD HOWE'S ADDRESS. 

Coming here to-day, dear friends, to salute 
you, I fiod a little knot of peaple who have 
not bowed the knee to the popular idol, and 
-who have not ost heart or hope in seeing the 
idol worship of the crowd. ‘To you law means 
justice ; gospel means charity and love ; so 
you can maintain your being and position in 
as ho bribes to 
buy you ; no danger with which to intimidate 
= Honor to your poverty, which earns its 

read by the sweat of its brow, plandering no 
mao! Honor to your obscurity, which plans 
and labors without announcement ; blowing no 
trumpet before its covert benefactions! Since 
pe have thought me worthy to meet you here, 

will joim: myself to your, ramke to-day, and 
ask how words of mine can help your good 
work, and what iligstration foreign sympathy 
ean threw upon the outline of your faithful 
services. 

You are here, friends, in the verycamp of 
the adversary. Near to you aré courts 
whose unrighteous verdicts disgrace the loge 

i All ou, like a wall of 
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to prison every yesr ; 

dram-shops; 390.000 yh adi employed in 
them; $40,000,007 expmded in preventing 
crime, catised by drunkenness, every year; 






drinks at-dram shops.” 


Mrs. Abbe Koally Foster said there was noth- 
fing to expect from the politicians in the ve 
of protecting life, liberty and property unt! 
they reformed themselves, and were ttue to 
their dath of office. 
Cora L. V. Tappan eulogized President 
Grant. 
After remarks by Wm. H. Butler and Geo. 
T. Downing, beth colored; W. J. Linton spoke 
in favor of the Paris Communists, asserting 
that they desired nothing but their just muni- 
cipal rights. 
Wendell Phillips—I recognized some months 
ago, on this platform, the debt which the world 
owes to those Parisians who are now branded 
generally with the name of Red Republicans, 
for almost all the steps of civil progress. 
{Great applause.) Agassiz said the other day, 
m referring to the balloon-post sent from 
Paris, that science owes more to France, espe- 
cially for lighthouse illumination, civil engi- 
feeriag, medical science, and #0 on, within 
the last fifty years, or two generations, than to 
ali the rest of. the world put together. The 
same might be said for her in suggestions and 
leadership in civil reform. And what I meant 
to say was that, while Louis Bianc and others, 
with him are wise men, and superior men, and 
moderate men, they have behind them and be- 
low them the vast crowd of brutalized and 
morally starved Frenchmen, such as we shall 
have twenty years hence, who never hold to 
tule nor government, bat precipitate their 
leaders into difficulties, and mar all. their 
measures and render them abortive, and who 
will, in the end, probably force the return 
either of the Orleans princes or Bonaparte to 
the throne of France. 
Mrs. Mott is opposed to war and force, and 
therefore she thinks, and thinks logically, that 
I am wrong in urging the execution of a single 
man at the South. But the South is to me ex- 
nee what a horse used tobe to Rarey. I 
would no more reason with it than he would 
with a horse. Rarey’s method was first to 
convince the horse that you could control him, 
then conciliate him. If you reyerse the pro- | 
cess and try conciliation first, he mistakes it 
for cownrdies. So does the brute in South Car- 
Cine it weekneds. “Yoaiete 228 the Sows’ 
that half brute half man, ¢he South Carolinian 
—the typical South Carolfijan and the typical 
Georgian—that you can hold him, that you can 
take him by brute force, and neutralize his 
whole power, and when you haye once done 
that, it is exactly like Rarey'’s process. The 
moment the horse gave up, he was as kind as a 
kitten. What I want Grant to do is to take a 
leaf out of Rarey’s book, and teach the South 
from it. It will be the wisest lesson that Grant 
ever took into his head tostudy. With regard 
to Charles Sumner, it is said that he is imperi- 
ous, arrogant. and has not patience enough. 
Well, I don’t suppose Uharies Sumner is a 
saint. Luther was a violent man; Chatham 
was haughty ; Pitt was quick-tempered ; Burke 
was long-winded ; but we all bow down before 
their exeellence, and can’t find marble enough 
to build their monuments. 
ee 


Teombs and Ben Wade, 


Toombs fought ghy of Douglas, whom he ad- 
mired and sometithes feared; but he assailed 
Seward and Wade, ridiculing them as “ sansca- 
lotte lacklanders,’’ whom he denounced as tres- 
passers who ought to be kickedoff the public do- 
main. He shook his fist at Seward, who bap- 
pened at the moment to be quietly smoking a 
cigar at the doorway .of the cloak-room, and 
arraigned nies as pace of = aoa: aod 
ideas, and pa aying the slippery arts of a 
small iasonuie. . Then turning to Wade, 
whose seat was nearly by the side of his own, 
Toombs, (bis knotted locks bristling with ex- 
citement,) sneered at Wade, who till then he 
always supposed was a man of moderate cour- 
age, for being afraid of the lacklanders and for 
skulking from the real questions at issue. 

This a sally brought Wade to his feet ; 
his eye flashéd defiance. Stepping up te Toombs, 
and brioging his fist heavily on the desk, he 
said, ir tones that made tHe chamber ring : 
“Afraid! I am not aware that | ever saw any- 
thing or anybedy under the Almighty Heaven 
tbat I was afraid of!” -Toombe drew his chair 
back #little. “‘ Skulk the issue ?’’ “No !"’ thun- 
dered Wade; “I am ready to go to the people 
upon it—*“Lapd for the Jandiess vs. Nigger for 
the niggerieas?’’ The packed galleries could 
stand it no longer, and broké out with applause, 
which in spite of Vice President Breckeuridge’s 
hands with Wade, 

and the Little 
Giant.” ; 

The marrow of the controversy was touched 
when Mason declared that no eas Rp | 
ye aN aw Sepalog teow, Hines 7” 
get a single electoral vote from the Sough in the 
next Presidential campaign, which Douglas in- 

vehement assertion 
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involved in it many, of me of almost eve 
shade, of opinion, would gladly samealie’ 
an unerring Providence, to be worked out to 
the divine glory. tit so happens that, 
while God works, He requires man to. work ; 
and while He is developing His own purposes, 
the human mind may not /e still. 

THR STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


What is inevitable to the negro? This is the 
question before us, Neither his hethenism in 
Africa nor bis slavery in America would war- 
rant the highest civilization; and his emanci- 
pation and enfranchisement are events too 
recent to exemplify their full value as. yet. 
But has he to encounter ahy insurmoantable 
obstacles to his early achievement of first-class 
manliness? If so, in what light are they ex- 
plained—nature, grace, or providence ? 

1. Is there anything in the natural make-up 
of the negro to forbid ? 

The anthropologist will have to go down de- 
grees below the negro to find his dearest human 
approximation to the brute. 

A distinguished American philanthropist has 
said: ‘‘Whoever may be above the negro, the 
Esquimaux are below him. The Pacific Island- 
ers are below him. The South American tribes 
poleward are below him. His head messures 
three square inches more than the head of the 
Hindoo. Is his skull thick ? The Van Dieman's 
Lander breaks firewood over bis. Ethnologists 
tell us the classes of mankind are five, viz: 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American 
‘Indian, Malay. e would net exchange our 
negroes for four million Malays, or Chinese, or 
American Indians. Out of five classes we 
prefer the negro to three-fifths of the- world ; 
that is to say, we count him the next best man 
after ourselves.” 

Conypare him even with the typical Cauca- 
sians by the Black Sea, and he has done more 
useful work, written himself a more lasting 
name, and excrted more influence in his day and 
generation than the whole double tribe of Cau- 
casians—Circasians and Georgians—who look 
up to Mt. Caucasus to catch its snows upon 
their forhcads and its sun-flashes on their 
chaake , 

DISPARAGING ASSUMPTIONS. 

It has been maintained, again and again, sub- 
stantially, that “the African mind has never 


is smaller. The facial angle of the negro never 
exceeds seventy-five degrees, while that of the 
superior or Caucasian ranges from eighty-five 
to ninety degrees, making great difference in 
brain power. No literatare has been given to 
the world by the negro. The race hag pro- 
duced no Homer, or Cicero, or Clay ; no inven- 
tions or discoveries in science or art ; has raised 
no monument of skill or industry. The ne- 


never been government, constitution, or law- 
makers for themselves or others.’’ 
ARE THESE ASSUMPTIONS TRUE? 


Science may not be separated from facts. 
These gone, and all its influences fall. 


be, in all: its receding forehead, 


a megro head. The head of Memnon, in the 
British National Museum, also hears, it is said, 
and all the splendid African monuments, - 
nificent.even in their ruins, took their form, 
negro force. Archimedes muaet have gotten 
ter, as did Euclid the hints of his elements. 
Egypt gave letters to Greece and Rome, and 
through them to us. 
given from Watson and Bascom. | 

rior of Africa which eannut be explained by 
casiaa. . 


ralists,’’ a8 quoted 
library, exclusively the production of negroes ;” 


ia no branch o 
they have not excelled. 
exclusivelg, to which he poiots with exultin 


pride as a refutation of all that can be gai 


trating the ability of 
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shown itself capable of high efforts. The brain, 


groes are an imitative people, but they have 


The 
Egyptian Sphynx, sup to type the most 
ancient inhabitants of the country, is said to 
features— 
prominent cheek-bones, peculiar nose and lips— 
the same strongly-defined negro featares. Then | 7°. 
it was from the negro head that the Pyramids 
and these stand to-day to demonstrate ancient 


his ideas of mechanical forces from this quar- 


[Extracts were here 


Dr. Livingston has farnished specimens of 
weaving, cutlery, and othera rts from the inte- 


the negro’s disposition to imitate the Cau- 


“Blumenbach, the father of German nate- 
by Bascom, “has a large 


and he affirms preaey and fearlessly that there 

science or Titeratdre m which 
And Gregoria, ex- 
Bishop of Blois, in France, has a large glass 
case filled with the works of negro authors 


against the mental claims of Africa. Ia illus- 


Frederick Douglass, showing the 
polish of an educated negro. He gave, 
ip a 





and | the severest gale, so God’ 












































































aint and h  gouérals betobk: themsebvee 
to the mountaing, and from thence operated 
against the invaders, and was ¥ in 
nearly albthe battles. But was 
botaaged.bg tye Genera © invited 
him to a il, where he seited, placed 
aboard a French ‘nian-of-war, which immedi- 
Sf rR ET 
with suc 
bg bee ng time, wg ew ion: 
and the woth * heroites with wiiely he 
or ceca wtih 


mot-hia fate, ie aa 
thesubsequent almost childish 
St, Helena’s exile, passes the 


manliness, as between the two, to the 
the negro chigt, Toussaint WOnver- 


if 
<| 
2, 


E 


oO 


We may —— martbesconewiee the 
civilization of the nineteenth century ; bat who 
is to blame ? One fact is very significant. They 
have never been walla pated and to-day area 
nation of freemen.’ * 

Liberia presents a better example. Colonized 
in 182k by eighty emigrants, in 1860 the re- 
public had a population of ‘Liberians proper 
numbering one handred and fifty thonsand, be- 
sides several neighboring tribes which had 
placed themselves under its protection for the 
pur of iring the arts and customs of 
Civilization. ‘There you can find all’the usual 
evidences of Christian refinement and thrift— 
churches, schools, fortifientions, hospitals, 

inting establishments; manafactories, ete. 

e republic has furnished its pomeet Rob 
erts ; it has prodaced its chief justice-—since 

resident—Benson ; its bishops, Burns and 
berts ; its Dr. Magill, and other men of note. 

It has remained undisturbed by intestine-broil, 
superior te foreign invasion, 4 terror to slavers, 
& monument to the negro'’s competency, in a 
community strictly of his own, to develop na 
tional power on republican principles. 

,HasLDatcasian France done as well? Look 
at her history within the pasteentury. Negro 
Hayti, to-day, does not as much need annexa 
tion to the United States of America; and-ne- 
gro Liberia has already started the United 
States of Africa,-andis competent to be the 
preceptor of France in the art of self-govern- 
ment, | fear, for years to come. 


2. Are there any obstacles interposed by the 
Economy of Grace, as reyealed in the Scrip- 
tures, to the negro’s early achicvement of first- 
class mayliness? Is it necessary that he-shall 
always stay in a subordinate position, to bring 
a greater glory to God and benefit to our com- 
mop humanity ?_ 

Does what is called the Canaanitish curse, 
by our authentic history, attach itself to him? 

ly the very terms of its utterance this propheey 
or curse referred to Canaan and his posterity 
alone, and no more affected the other sons of 
Ham. than did the punished wickedaoess of 
Aaron’s sons affect the posterity of Moses. 
While the color of the negro shows him te be 
a Cashite, there is sothing in history to show 
that he isa Canaanite. If the Canaanites, as 
such, ever entered Africa, it was the extreme 
mor parts ject whora (‘ancasian slavers 
have been very careful not to go for slaves, 
lest the tables might be turned on them. The 
Carthagenians may have had this taint upon 
them; but I shenld want more than the 
despondent utterances of Hannibal in misfor- 
tune to prove it. At all events the taint of 
race did not seem to restrain the intellectual 
greatness of the man or the nation. His 
marches and battles are the most renowned of 

antiquity ; and his nation reached the highest 
pagan civilization. 

y One supposition alone—and this amounts 
to but little more than supposition—ean the 
negroes be connected with the Canaanites, viz., 
through the lost Israelitish tribes. There were, 
at various times, fearfal violations of the divine 
prohibition against the intermarriage of Israel- 
ites with the aboriginal inhabitants of the land. 
The descendants of such an amalgamated par- 
entage may have been mure largely represented 
in the ten tribes which remained in Babylon 
after the captivity than in the Jéws who re- 
—— by permission of Cyrus, to their-own 

and. ; ; 

Though it would be very hard to prove this, 
t we give it the full force of fact, and theo 
join in the supposition, which has been énter- 
tained in some quarters, that they subsequently 
went into Ethiopia, and by intermarriage with 
the Cushite tribe lost their color and entailed 
their curses ow another people. What then? 
If the posterity of this conglomeration are Ca- 
naanites, they are als@ Israelites—the lost 
tribes fouund—and are included in all the prom- 
ises deseriptive of restored Isracl And it 
80, away goes the perpetual curse and degra- 
dation. ‘ 

But we are not to forget that we five under 
the New Testament dispensation, which eb- 
literates at a sweep all partition walls and ‘is 
tinctions as agaiust races. If in Jesus Christ 
all the nations gf the earth were to be blest, 
the genius of the Gospel has no place for a per- 

tual Old Testament’ curse. Paul on Mars’ 

if boldly avowed the equality of man befure 
the law of creation and empire : ‘ God bath 
made of one blood all the nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth.” 


all men before the law of redemption: ‘‘ He 
(Jesus Christ) by theyrace of God tasted death 
for every man,” 

Elsewhere, before the law of improvement : 
‘* Be not chitdrem in understanding.” 

Before the law of Divine regard: “God is 


the Iccturer read an extract. from the sermon of | no ee of persons. ‘ 
Carper, a Missouri slave, as contained in Dr.| And before the law of natural regard: 
Takings, showing the 


“Honor all men.’’ és 

In the presence of. such New Testament 
utterances api theories which dwarf any class 
of maukiad Hopelessly are proven to be false, 


3. And. what is Providence but revelation 
tins itself in history? The process, 
though slow, is sure” ~ Man t often.in abarry. 
God never is. As the-iceberg, eagried by the 
‘Gulf; stream, will travel .on.right ia the eye of 

od’s. great designs for 

| she. ultimate elevation of the human race, 
carried by the “under-eurrent ‘of his in- 

‘finite “may not be retarded by the fierce 
itieal i di i strifes 
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disposition of the English and 
French governments to recognize the Confed- 


eracy. 

Tf the Lord has taken the negro in haad to 
repay hi-n for'all his degradation, it is 

for us to object. Whatever opposes will be 
swamped or shattered. It is not best for na- ~ 
tions and races. to assume too much. On the 


late or er Teil earatinn dnasadation of 
wont hen a philosopher argued ‘the 
sritish Association of Science that negroes are 
fitronly to be slaves, a negro who pe gee 
having escaped from slavery, q Julius 
Cesar, who said “he found the British too stu 
pid to be fit for slaves.” 

God requires much of us as anation. The 
negro is before us proffering assistance. Is he 
competent? We need not answer hesitatingly. 
It is nota question of miscegenation. 
think, intends to convince the world of 
competency of the negro mind for by | achieve- 
ments, The experiment would be all the more 
satisfactory if the race came to it, from the toile 
of sgl parer. 

.“ Bat would you send ignorant negroes tu 
make our laws?” No, iy ex bad enough of 
ignorant legislation without the ne and I 
would not repeat the experiment with him. I 
would make intelligence the test without in- 
vidious discrimination. 

“Would you force social equality upon us” 
No, the negro does not ask it or need it. Equali- 
ty before the law of the land and of intelleet 
will leave you and him to the fullest exereise 
of your social tastes. I would simply let him 
he is best, and give bim. credit for what he 


7. 


Ae I8 ENTITLED TO A HOME IN THIS COUNTRY, 


for his forefathers were among the earliest of 
its inhabitants, and no race has worked harder 
on its soil than the negro race. He is entitled 
to full liberty as a citizen of this country, be- 
cause through all the lowg years of his abject- 
nese his love for it has been as undying as his 
soul. He is entitled to it because he has not 
taken advantage of the helplessness of any por- 
tion of the opposite race whose circumstances 
have at any time placed them in his power. He 
is entitled toit becanse, when called in the figld, 
he fought for it and established his character as . 
a good soldier. He fs entitled to share in his 
country’s prosperity because he is contributing 
to it, and fewer of. his race are begging in our 
streets than of any other race. 

He will be as much needed in the future of 
the country as any other man. If the Canca- 
sian is restless, the negro is domestie—a good 
counterbalance—and will help to husband the 
resources accruing from the push of Caucasian 
commerce. We will need him for his music 
and genial disposition. We shall need him for 
his organizing qualities. Witness his Masonie, 
Odd Fellows, and other lodges, which, under 
English charters, he has worked in this couatry 
amid all his disabilities; as also his purely 
negro churehes, which have lived and flourished 
against all opposition. We will need him for 
the contributions he will be able to make to the 
cabinets of science and literature. Already he 
iy at work successfully with his schools and 
colleges, and efforts at authorship ; and to re- 
fuse his intellectual coutributions, when meri- 
torious, or even to deny their merit without im- 
partial examination, is to dwarf ourselyes and 
dishonor God. 

Above all, we will need him for his religion. 
Should the country fill up with Chinese cooliea, 
we will have them to Christianize, But the 
negro is already Christianized. It has been 
well observed that “if the whole white Ameri- 
can race had become infidel, God would still 
have had a people in the ne , and could 
have reconstrncted His charch on tne black ba- 
sis of the slave population.” If physical 
and intellectual imperfection cansital from a 
moral cause, the presence of moral éxcellence 
must include, at least, the highest human possi- 
bilities. England by the moral power of her 
people whitens every sea with her commerce, 
while France from the lack of such @ power is 
humbled at the feet of Germaay. 

When we, as a nation, ignore Christianity as 
the vitalizing agent and true standard of per- 
sonal capabilities and excellence, we shall be- 
come the most guilty and foolish people on the 
face ef the globe. We have the country, the 
population, and circumstance for the hi 
Christian civilization, and fully to develop it, we 
must be carefal to stimulate and encourage 
every class of mind to its best possible effect. 

——_-—_ 2 @& oe 
Sugar from Sweet Potatoes. 

The report of the Department of Agricultare 
for February, says the Charleston (8. C.) 
Courver, contaigs an item on one new branch 
of industry which will doubtless be extensively 
engaged in throughout some portions of the 
Southern States. It is in reference. to the 
manufacture of sirup from sweet potatoes of 
the yam variety. The average product is said 
to be over two gallons of sirup to every bushel 
of sweet potatoes, and that the residuum, after 
the juice has been extracted, is a valuable edi- 
ble for either man or beast. As thereare large 
and extensive tracts of barren ‘‘ piney woods” 
lands throughout Arkansas and Georgia, and 
other Southern States, which pe = worth- 
leas for any parpose, except that appear 
to be secatindl stlopted to the owth a the 
sweet potato, the development of this new branch 
of industry will prove a God-send to those 
hitherto barren and anprodactive regions. If 
& man with one mule can cultivate fifteen acres 
in potatoes, and the yield will exceed on an 
average two hundred bushels to the acre, we 
have as the result of one man’s labor six 
thousand gallons of sirup, which is probably 
worth not less than fifty cente oe pie. as 
the sirup is said to surpass that of beet in 
delicacy of flavor. 1t is stated in the report 
above referred to that the yield of sirup 
sweet petatoes is much more abundant than 
from beets, and, such bieng the case, there can 
be no reason why the sugar product from the 
same source should not be proportionately 
greater. pitieetiuaan 
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—The manufacture of cheap plated rubber, 
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the United States, seems to me blinded by prej- 
senhe mamninge “Me. 7. dion ae eeipeitiel 

In these papers, so long eontinged, and now, +. Cuba, re island my able o 
possibly beginhing to be somewhat tedious, | & the West Indis a +: 
many of my reapected readers may have deemed these is wanted by ss ei or + 
it strange, that while I have said so much of | 9° to anybody, Santo igo can 
what would be gsined by Sento Domingo from | u# %0 the United States. 
her annetstion to the United States, that so 
little bas been said of the supposed advantages 
to be derived by the latter from that measure. 
They may have also come to the conclusion be 


that this braneb of the subject has veen avoided | however t 
because of itsbarrennéss. The fact is quitethe | 7 m*y be to others, it cannot be rendered val- 
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reverse., The benefits likely toaccrueto the Uni- uable or available to people of the Auglo-Gazon } 


ted States from the acquisition of Santo Domingo | *#°*- It is farther alleged that ell European 
were the first to challenge general attention. 
They have been often ably, forcibly, and vigor- and that nowhere has wpe cr 
ously stated by others. President nae — peta more signel 
more than once stated the facts on this side ming. , 
the question, and stated them so strongly that There is in all this the appearance of abso 
it almost seemed that he cared only for the in- | !ute indisputable trath. Bateven at this ae 
terests of the United States, and nothing for of the argument agsinst the soneration 
the interests of Santo Domingo. The views Santo Domingo there is weakness. That the 
and opimions.of the President have been stated olimate of Santo Domingo is at times by me 
in a thousand different forms by the press and sively hot, especially in her feep valleys, om 
on the platform. I have not felt it worth while | Which the cool see breese is excluded by high 
here to join in the repetition, and have, therefore, mountains, is trae, That there are parte of - 
as my readers will have observed, kept ateadily Island extremely uahealthy, mast also be ad- 
in view the welfare of Santo Domingo, and that | Pitted. That European colonization in that 
of the colored people generally, as likely to be Island has hitherto been acfailure may also be 
affected by the measure. For ithas been mainly granted withoat giving up the whole case. 
in that direction that annexation bas met with Countries of such variety, of mountain and 
the most effective resistance. The opposition valley and withal so wonderfully productive 
having its main-spring in the slavery-engen- will not be abandoned by rears worthless, 
dered prejudices of some of the American peo- because they are hot and se y, or ge 
ple is well understood, and as it belongs to the repeated attempts to colonize them rit . 
dead and putrid body of slavery rather than to Heat and cold, if aot undef the control of mao, 
living forces T have passed it by in silence | *** within certain lienite capable of being ren- 
and left. it to be disposed of as it will be by | dered innocuous te him. It is hie natural pre- 
time and the growing enlightenment of the | Tsstve to possess and subdue the earth, and 
publie mind. But to the question. by reason to parry, even the malign elements 
What do the people of the United States want that surround it. He can in come degree, - 
with Santo Domingo’ ‘This is asked over and far as their poor oy act upon him, make it 
over again, and justas if no satisfactory answer a where pha + ones a age pe en 
could possibly be made to it; and yet no ques- mae bance solids avianeanel ar poe 
tions e@@ be more easily answered: We want ns Nee . 
Santo Domingo just as we want anything else the master of his terrestrial situation. Ps 
that we oan make useful to ourselves. Who can | rer, that terrible scourge of the shore line 
doubt th possession of fifteen or twenty tropieal countries, has been known to retreat 
‘omg, or less, of tropical coun- | *24 disappeer before the advancing forces of 
try, three or four days sail of our | *MMtary Science ; and = forms rs 
shores, abotnding in excellent timber for ship- which ages ago swept whole tribes oo 
belldjag, ays woods ang cebinet woods of the | “ee of the cath, agi now clues) emtnawe 
finest qualities known to commerce, capable of | *™0P6 civilised men. The people who lived in 
producing sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, central and sputhern Indians thirty years ago, 
and every variety of@fepical plants and fruits (and 1 speak from personal knowledge) were 
that one can think of, would be an advantage thin, cadaverous, em aciated. The undrained 
to the American people? So long as land and on: the iy. and decay me Mary = 
productions are valuable at all, they will be as | "7 @ her river ye. Ned the air 
valuable to the American people as to others, malaria and death. To-day that State is oceu- 
and no scornful question as to what we want pied by s ruddy and robust popslation. The 
with it will be allowed to obscure the fact. In } °*# of Tndiana is that of Ohio, Michigan, and 
of the Western States, generally. There were 
men in thewe earlier years living upon the bar- 
ren soil of New England, who would tell 
you that they would not live in the West if you 


would give them the West ; but now the worth- 
less West with 18 GOatn-deating TWrers ae 


become sbout as healthy as the East, and the 
controlling part of our country. The sturdy 


this vein of disparagement, even cool-headed 
sta like Senator Mona t, tell us. they 
woald fot e Santo Domingo asa gift. Mr. 
Scuvurz is Of the same way of thinking. Ip 
Santo Domingo they find a country incapable 
of serving avy valuable human purpose, and 
for the existence of which no valid apology can 


be made; and yet itis fair to presame that both | ~. 
gentlemen consume their full share of just such pioneers have marched egsitist the Western 


rodactions as Santo Domingo and other tropi- wilderness, and against the pestilence that 
wal countries can alone ine All this talk | *#lketh im darkness, and both have vanished. 
of the wortblessness of Santo Domingo, is To my belief there is not « —_ a 
against the established and eternal arrangements element of Santo Domingo ¢ aa which may 
of nature, and inconsistent with the daily prac- not in time, ibang 2 vinci le. oo 
tice of the very men who resort toit. Whether Bore, en yoo oe t ming gp Hany hol 
the torrid zone produces great nations or small ‘ : ° ie 
ones, strong men or weak men, the lands within Spaniards tried it, and tern 
thet belt of our globe does produce just such wesene ¥ oer. t oh 8 : ~ * 
things a8 men in other latitudes consider use- - r po! qa Aa R “a 
fal, beautiful, and palatable, and which are mind it Meret ra mgt a a se oe 
pretty generally used by those who can — ek gg an deol me fa ao — 
them. It may be that the American people} —. Because der 1 
thiok this pret and that it would be far | ‘#™ ‘gnorance, and pane oe 
better that all commerce with the tropics should make the white race y emensageiee to Do- 
cease, end that men should use and consume mingo, it by no means ne wip _ 
only those articles which are produced within government, science, * We. i ao 
the lines of latitade where they happen to be ments of cultare, an enlig peopte, wi : 
born, and where they live; but thus far they equally my. —_— ae pon ag ith 
have not reduced this thought to practice. ae regen A = ‘omingo “ne' oe cena 
The morning sun does not more regularly ap- as . ward :, “ raged pe Pinar 
pear in the eastern sky than they take their — ae eo . pay ot ee 
sugar and coffee. Senator Somvunz, the most pve . - mpi : 
brilliant of all the Senatorial assailants of Santo pa a “ey ere ca seg = 
Domingo, denounces the tropics with lips warm, ae a wcahied, ened ne. tigen Sc 
and person fragrant, with his Hevanacigar. To in Y wrhant can aeda a a ‘me 
be sure, he tells us (for he is logical in words, = ps eet me - points) sta 
at least,) that only slave labor can succeed in m4 “¢ 6 Pg one agi 
the tropics, and that for himself, he would my y cake om nee A an aeae 
rather dispense with the use of tropical pro- ving Waals Ser 8, © Aer 4 7 
ducts than have them at theexpense of humanity | * land of health and vigor. t avarice, avar- 

® ; iee, accursed avarice! has been her relentless 

and justice; yet he takes his coffee and his 4 4 Guismeahenndindenmnine 
cigar, asking ‘‘no questions for conscience —s . . - a be A 9 
sake,”’ apparently never stopping to inquire aan — sp pr agin ff 1a" yew 
where these things come from, or by what pro- = om oe hans ae m gone hy 
cess they are produced. moar we on ieee : ~ and coil 

Jast here comes in an argument of liberty , Je. Bt 
ap eiaiitantan ‘to tvee fae Menage. fo See eee ee lands, eas 
The purely tropical productions we now con- ing only wreck and ruin behind them. F. D. 
sume in the United States ase produced in [EE ee ae al 
slave countries and by slave labor. They are Ne Peace in France. 
gethered under the eye and the lash of the — 
task-master. The laborer receives no wages Nearly every day brings news of great suc- 
for his work, but is literally robbed of his hard | cesses achieved by the government troops, to- 
earnings by men who, like the lilies of the | gether with promises of the speedy suppres- 
field, neither toil nor spin. Of these, and not sion of the insurrection. It is difficult to as- 
of the honest laborers who produce them, we certain the accuracy of these dispatches, and 
buy oar tropical products, and thus help to per- through former experience we have been cau- 
petuate the barbarous and inhuman system of tioned against placing implicit trust in the 
slavery abroad which we poured out millions veracity of either party. Yet, from present 
of treasure and rivers of blood to abolish at | appearances, we should conclude that the in- 
home. In answer tothe question, What do we | surrection is near its collapse, owing, however, 
want with Santo Domingo? I answer, we/| to the absence of able military leadera on the 
want it to enable us the better to discourage | side of the Commune, rather than to the great 
slavery and promote the freedom of mankind ; generalship of the commanders of the govern- 
we want to supplant slave labor with free ment troops, to the demoralisation, the dissen- 
labor, and tostrike s blow at slavery wherever sions, the general distrust, and the leck of 
it may exist in the tropics; we want it to bring | discipline among the Rede rather thas to the 
to us thé bounties peculiar to that latitude free | energy of the Versailles government. The 
from the sweat aod blood of wretched bond. | significant fact that the provinces have re~ 
men and bondwomen. The anti-slavery side of | mained quiet, instead of echoing and following 
annexation is to me the strongest and most con- | the action of the Commane, strengthens this 
trolling. There ig reason to believe that that belief. We are far from however, 
measure would powerfully tend to the speedy | that the mere suppression of the inserrection 
abolition of slevery in Cuba end throughout | by military force will be succedded by 


attempts to colonize the tropics Lave failed, | ¥ 


Secreey Tmpénsible. 


It is easy to imagine the consternation and ty 


tion-of the treaty with Great Britéia in the 
columns of the New York Tribune, in apite of 
the extraordinary precautionary measures to 
Keep it secret, We do not think, however, 
that the wrath of that august body will be 
shared in by any one except those orgens of 
the press, which, like the World, are prompted 
by mere envy and jealousy, and re-enact the 
old, yet always new and true story of the fox 
and the grapes. It is pretty safe to assume that 
on Thursday morning of last week the whole 
reading public felt highly gratified, and will 
hot feel less gratified if the commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the case should fail in its 
exertions to ferret out the traitor. A natural 
curiosity is qatisfied, and there is besides 
always some pleasure in seeing something ac- 
complished so nicely and perfectly as this little 
piece of work has been dove. Indeed, it seems 
impossible in our days to conceal any matter of 
general interest from thet argus-eyed giant, 
the press. Even the discussions and quarrels 
of the reverend fathers in the Ecumenical 
Council leaked out and served to amuse the 
irreverent. myltitude, how much less can we 
wonder that the discussions of the Senate 
always become known to the great annoyance 
of the honorable members. f 

Does this not teach a lesson? Is it advisable 
to attempt. the enforcement of rules that can 
no longer be carried out? We do not see that 
the dignity of the Senate would saffer from 
publicity of its executive sessions any more 
than that of its legislative transactions. Why 
not concede what you can no longer prevent? 
There is, besides, a feeling in a sovereign people 
that revolts at the idea of being excluded from 
any branch of the deliberations of heir repre- 
sentatives. Through their organs, the press, 
they want to make their voices heard while im- 
portant transactions are yet in progress, in- 
stead of being informed only when they sre 
concluded. ° Certain it is, that in this instance, 
many of the most law-abiding and quiet people 
will not only unite in wishing @ lucky escape 


to the pervetrator of the crime, bot even in 
wishing the same success in future similar en- 


terprises. nit 
EEE 
What Protection Has Done for Us. 

Briefly, and in general terms, we bave shown 
im another place what protection has done 
for Germany, enabling her to. sustain success- 
fully an expensive and destractive war from 
her own resources, created by her protective 
policy. We will try to show as clearly though 
perhaps less briefly what it has done and is now 
doing for us. 

When the rebellion broke out we were living, 
it is true, under @ free trade regime ; but at 
various periods daring our netional existence 
protection to American industry bad been the 
policy of the Government, and under its en- 
couraging influence various branches of manu- 
factures had sprung into life, so that when the 
Democracy plunged us into & civil war we had 
reached a degree of prosperity and wealth, and 
our resources as a nation hed become so largely 
developed, and were so wonderfally stimulated 
and augmented by the policy of protection, 
that, like Germany, we were able to prosecute 
successfully with our own means that terrible 
Democratic war. 

What would have been our condition at its 
commencement, and what would have been the 
result of that struggle, had our Government 
acted upon the theory of the free trade vision- 
aries until that time, keeping our work-shops 
in Europe, and depending upon oar agri- 
cultural prodacts to pay Europeans for the 
eannon, rifles, and other implements of war 
we might require, as well as for every.needed 
manufactured article? We leave the question 
for free-traders to answer. » 

But let us see what this policy of a» protec- 
tive tariff fs still doing for us. In reply toa 
recent free trade speech by the hipocondrical 
Mr. Daviv A. Weta, in Cincinnati, Hon. E. D, 
MansFiRip presented some facts upon this sub- 
ject that the free-traders will find it trouble- 
some to get rid of. As an answer to the 
clamor of the “revenue reformers” for a revenue 


tariff, Mr. Mansrreip shows that we have the eight 


most successful ‘‘revenue’’ measures éver 
adopted by any country. The proof is, that 
under its operations, revenue from. the tariff 
increased from $53,000,000 in 1860, under 
free trade, to $102,000,000 in 1864; and from 
$194,000,000 im 1869-70, to $210,000,000 in 
1870-71, being two-thirds enough to carry on 
the Government, public debt, and: interest. 
And not « doller of this vest sam is levied 
upon American products, Foreign imports 
pay every cent of it, and in. gold, Is ngt 
this a revenue tariff? penton Spo Poems 
financial of protection upon - 
merce igs yp oo is not less bened- 
cial, for it increased our imports from $700,- 
000,000 in 1850—a free trade year—to $960,. 
000,000 in 1871, showing an aggregate increase 
incivtub vieet nine recniation of ORO COE 


the western world. If we are really in favor | then an outside restoration of order, it | thirty 


of freedom and free institations, if we would | would be vain to dream of ea era of peace and 
bees natigia grand civilising force among | republican . The elements which 
the nations @Bithe earth, and bless the world es | have invested this last outbresk sre ‘no acki- 
well as ou 
one jostrument of power in carrying out that | difficult questions are involved whose solution 
beneficent mission. Men do mot live by bread | pussies the minds of the first social philoso- 
alone. Nations should be something more! phers and national economists of the yee 
than rich and comfortable atbome. It is some- | conflict between wealth end poverty, et ween 
times said that America bes enough to do at | capital and labor, eharch aad stete, and others 
bome without looking abroad, but I thiuk of equal importance are at the bettem of it, 
it will be found that that nation Which is most | besides distrust of the honesty’ of the govers 
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Congress involves 
the necessity of recoustruyting the Supreme 
Céart of the United States, and that mean 
that by hook or-by crook-—by fair means or 
foul—enough of its members who believe thosa 
‘Measures constitational aud binding, must be 
removed to give the rebel Democracy a major- 
ity of the court. That dove, this parked jadi- 
ciary tribunal will declare the emancipation 
proclamation, the adts reoonstru sting the rebel 
Btates, the civil rights, and other enforcement 
acts all unconstitutional, and that the amend- 
ments to the Constitation were passed and ap- 
proved through violeoce and fraud, and are, 
therefore, “null aod yoid!” This is the pro- 
gtamme of the “Conservative” branch of the 
rebel Democracy. The other faction, led by 
the revolutionary Biarr, will not stop to ac- 
complish their plans by this slow process, if 
they are able to control the party. They will 
resort to violent means without scruple and at 
the expense of another civil war to accomplish 
their ends, It is hard to decide which branch 
is the most dangerous and wicked. : 
What Pretection Mas Done For 

Germany. 


Germany has just proved herself the greatest 
and most powerful nation ia Europe in a con- 
test with the first military power of the world. 
In a campaign of only six months she humbled 
France in the very dust, dictating her own 
terms in the capital of the nation after a series 
of qninterrupted victories, the most brilliant 
and the most decisive in the world's history, 
making a million prisoners, slaying a quarter 
a milion of soldiers, and reducing her oppe 
nent from the first almost to the lowest rank 
amongst the great nations of Europe. 

This war has proved Germang to possess re- 
sources before not even'suspected. The power 
which this war has proved her to possess bas 
not amazed the world so much as it confoynded 
France, and it has led to an inquiry as to the 
origin of their wonderful resources—this mighty 
power. @ resutt bas brought out the fact 
that a revenue polich yost rigidly protective in 
its character haa long been in operation in Ger- 
many, and that to this wise system of encour- 
agement to their own industry is due more than 
to any other cause the wonderfal resources and 
strength of the nation. This truth was very 
clearly set forth by the Hon. W. D. Kextey, 
of Philadelphia, upon the occasion of a serenade 
by the German citizens of that city a few days 
ago, in the following terms : 

‘“Why are Eoglend and France tending to 
poverty while Germany is becoming stronger 
andricher? (ne fact is the key that supine 
the whole. England and France embarked in 
favor of free trade. Thirty-five years ego Ger 
many was exporting raw material. At that 
time a German who had been down in the 
mines of Schuylkill county, returned to his ne- 
tive country, and through his perséverin 
efforts a tective policy was established. 
Frederick List taught Germany the protective 
policy, and by this means, instead of disinte- 
grating, they have been becoming the United 

tates of Germany. They now export no raw 
material, but send their steel to England—to 
Sheffield and Enfield, and send their cloth to 
magiend also, where they compete successfully 
with the British manufacturers. Her protec. 
tion has given profitable employment to her 
citizens ard increased the value of her men.” 

The boast of the free-trade advocates that 
the people of a nation which has derived such 
benefits as are here enumerated, are opposed to 
ite application to their adopted country, is a 
poor compliment to the consiatency and patriot- 
ism of our German fellow-citizens, and an im- 
putation that they will be likely to resent 
They can have no sympathy in this or in any 
other matter with a party who proved so bitterly 
unfriendly to Germany in ber late war. 

a aR nace 


‘Facts for Southern Rebels.” 


Last week we published a comparison of the 
valuation of property in eight of the Southern 
States a¢cording to the recent census with thet 
of 1860, under the above caption, designed to 
show what the rebellion had cost the Southera 
people. The aggregate valuation in these 
States for 1860 was $3,209,935,880, and 
for 1870, $1,455,782,515, showing « deprecia- 
tion of $1,654,171,965 im tén years. But there 
was one fact that we ought in justice to have 
statedin our comments, and that is, thet in the 
valuations of 1860 the valuation of all. their 
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Mr. Justice Otirrorp'’s argument in favor of 
secession, and indeed the whole absurd doc- 
trine so effectively that the State-rights theo- 
rists will derive very little practical aid from 
this declaration from the bench. It states that 
it ia mot true, as set forth by Judge C1arrorp, 
that “the States were not created by the 
United Statea’’—that only thirteen of them at 
any rate were created before the Union was 
formed. The other twenty-four were created 
since and by the Union. Most of ‘them were 
made out of territory purchased with the money 
or conquered by the arme of the Union. A 
Territory can only become @ State by consent 
of Congress. Until it does thus become a State, 
it mast remain only a Territory belonging to 
the Union and under its absolute control, 
These are facts beyond dispute, and to twenty- 
four out of the thirty-seven States of the Union 
Justice Currorn’s statement cannot apply. 
They were not made befare the Union, but 
after it, and were, therefore, its creatures. 
What, then, becomes of his dictum of ‘‘ inde- 
pendent State sovereignty ?”’ 
aE 


A Progressive State. 


At the session which adjourned s few deys 
ago the Legislature of Michigan has added to 
the measures which had already given the 
State a marked and honorable prominence 
among the members of the Federal Union, and 
which still further ilastrates the enlightened 
and progressive spirit of her people. It is as 
act establishing compulsory education in the 


State. Every child in Michigan between the 
ages of eight and fourteen mast attend school 


not less than three months in each year, and 
under ite operations ignorance must disappear 
from ite borders. No such melancholy spec- 
tacle as a child of the State, “who can neither 
read nor write,” will be kgown after the law 
has had time te produce the fruits which must 
result from it. - 


But this wise and statesmaniike measure is 
not the only step the State of' Michigan has 
taken in advance of most of the other mem- 
bers of the Union. She was the first of them all 
to sbolish the barbarous penalty of capital 
panishment ; the first.to esteblish and endow 
a system of free education, extending through 
all the grades of intitutions of learniog, from 
the commog to the hormal school, end ending 
in one of the best universities in the land ; 
the first to abolish the time-honored Ster 
Chamber inquisition, known as the Grand Jury 
System ; the first toenact a temperance law, 
based of the sound priteiple of holding the 
liquor seller and the landlord who rents to 
him for that ‘parpose, responsible alike for all 
the damage that may result from the practice, 
aad condemping and punishing the guilt of 
drunkenness ; and, finally, the first State in the 
Union to repudiate the old political organiza- 
tions and to establish the Republican party. 
State which hes beep a pioneer in all these 
sound ‘measures of reform, and which is still 
influenced by the same intelligent and wise 
policy, has @ great fature before her. 

SEE 


A Party of Negntives. 

There was a time when the Democratic party 
possessed some printiple ; but’ this ‘was leng 
years ago—in the days of Jerrerson and Mapr- 
son, and Munror and Jacnson. Then they 
were in favor ofa tariff for protection, of « 
republicap form of government, of houesty and 
economy in ite management of the nation, of 
the Muswnor doctrine, of enforcing the laws even 
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the Demo-| "The mesting of Reform 

o sed-| Bt Hall, on Tuesday, was a saccess. 

attendanee 


package of seventy-six | The 


od as: , atmosp 
~ ir eof tree one of the old anti-slavery days, when free dis- 
i Fourth Ward ’ the city | enssion and incisive measures relied the hour ; 
}, where Sewers peccived 579 | and those high emprises were formed that have 
they Tesorted to the clumsy and sbame- | since rerulted in the abolition of American 


the 
af stealing 100 of bis votes aed put-| slavery. 
the Copperhead 


pay gem ac abplgen dwn for} he annual report of the LMAgue, by Mr. 
. candidate. Powell, editor of the National Standard, is a 
Thess frauds having beew discovered and} very able docement. It covers the entire 
charged by the Republican press of the State, | ground of practical national reform. Of course, 
Legislature took the matter in hand upon | there will be some differences of opinion as to 
ng at the beginning of this month. | certain measures, now pro in the nation, 
They appointed a committee to investigate the | but the main iseues are of such @ watare that 
charges, who discovered proof that even the | the friends of true progress must eventually 
mot question, of the entire | harmonize upon them, and ensure their suc- 
frands.. They so re-| cess. The advance made by the National Gov- 
and that Governor | ernment in the treatment of the Indien ques- 
tion is one of The most encouraging signs of the 
times. The exercise of the pow the mation 
in this direction gives promise of similar good 
in other quarters. To grapple thus with every 
evil, is, finally, t@ overcome it. 
all legally elected. Thus ends one of the most | The speeches made at this meeting by our 
barcfaced and rascally attempts to cheat the | friends Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, Henry 
people out of their right to elect men of their | Highland Garnett, Julia Ward How, Mrs. Davis, 
own choice, that even the rebel Democracy have | Mrs. Tappan, and others, were well agapted 
been guilty of. They have only added new | for usefulness. It cannot be that @ich words 
ignominy to their already infamous reputation. | of truth, uttered in the spirit of truth, will be 
—_—_———— lost upon the people. 
Our Workshops tn England. Other movements connected with vur canse 
Eos iu New York look encouraging, The" literary 
During the Gneocial year ending Jane 30th, | and musical reunion in behalf of The Standard, 
1870, the people of the United States imported | at Union League Hall, Tuesday evening, was 
from Great Britain manufactared products to | completely successful. A more useful affair of 
the value of $376,228,788. Of this amonnat) the kigd tould not well U# conceived. It was 
$23,180,000 were for cotton goods, for whigh | ix, every way a credit to all concerned, exhibit- 
we sent the raw material to England to be| ing an array of talent, tact, and refined social 
manufactured there for us, DoF ing the freight | qualities, of the very highest character. This 
both ways to the foreign shipper. Another | is a charming way of doing good. 
item is the nice sum of $32,665,327 for iron| We shall be able only to Sommence oar work 
and steel manufactares which we could havé| ia New York, preparatory to future operations. 
made at home. For woollen goods, which we | In a day or two we go te Connecticut, hoping 
can also manufacture, we paid Great Britain | 40 be able to make « thorough canvass of that 
$41,234,000. State. 
Thus the whole value of the goods we im- 
port amounting, as before stated, to $376,228, - aA ay 
783, is made up. To make these imported| —Jobn Chinaman being asked to take « 
goods, employs 800,000 workmen annually. | drink, said: “No, whiskey make Chinaman one 
We send the above sum in gold every year te | first-rate fool.” The poor heathen Chinee ! 
pay the wages of these 800,000 foreign labor- —————— 
ers. Is there even a free-trader so “ revenue- Ku-Klax Outrages. 
reform” mad as to deny that it would be 9 jae 
great benefit to our laboring population to do) stor Osborn has received information fro 
this work sad receive this vast sum of more | Porida that Mr. Mahoney, a Republican mem- 
than $376,000,000 in gold or its equivalent in | bervof the lower house of the Legislature, was 
greenbacks ? killed in Lake City on the 26th of April. The 
As it is, our workshops are in England for vege a og pay wen. BPytanen te ve, 
the manufacture of all the articles that make | Southern birth, and a Con ederate soldier, but 
up this vast amount, and we or our merchants | some time ago joined the Republican party, and 
are sending over every month the gold to pay | was elected to the Legislature in November 
retin why dha mark." We hare at, Ton, Seo ha intron 
the a — tek bs eh. hee 1 death Gace men appeared in Tallahassee br 
should becau ' &e- | the avowed purpose of assassinating Governor 
able policy of our Government in regard to the | Reed. 
tariff, resulting from the clamor of free-traders 
about ‘‘ our over-grown, purse-proud, thieving | A correspondent of that Conservative jour- 
monopolists.” Capitalist dare not invest their nal, the Cincinnati Commercial, writing from 


Columbia, 8. C., says : 
money in an enterprise that free trade may | ~ wish; » Say 
‘ Within the past ten days there has been f. 
rain the next month or the next year. Shall | oold-blooded med 9 ianeiteus esasinen re the Ku. 


we never have a stable policy in regard to this | Klux or by masked men, and if set by Ka-Kiux 
great question of protection to our own iudus- | then those belonging to that organization should 
try? stop wearing masks so that they can be dis- 
; tinguished from other villains. The fact of 
aa these four murders we know to a certainty, and 

Tae first message of Governor Hevrr D. 


if others yet come to light, it need occasion no 
Coogs to the Gouncil and House of Delegates | *¢*Prise. Of whippings and lesser outrages 
of the District of Columbia is now fully before ph ke ee ED we 
the people of this city and vicinity, and if we} ‘+A whole family were ‘out down in Chester- 
do not, greatly err, that paper has already done | feld county a week ago last rage f night, 
much to win respect and confidence for the ee old man, oat 7 —e 
. : ss r. 8 name was ton, 
wew Territorisl Government of this District. | , 4.5 collector for that county. "Mask ed boa 


Vaniyfoteed Sges tan tye of hla MySsotion.| ‘ng, ali Mn ont, shat Lint then Phe 
en e 8 ce. | ing, ¢ im ou 0 . t 
His se is marked in every part of it with be wife and deughter ran ons te plead oe, his 
conscientious and thoughtfal care- for the wel- life, they shot them also. Mr. Milton died on 
; ~ | Monday, and while he was being buried his 
fare and prosperity of the metropolis and its | wife died. Miss Milton’s leg has been ampa- 
outlying territory. Every important interest | tated, but she cannot recover. The wound is 
of the people seems to have received a proper — S ee ory poo ty a iam 
: :. WP ad! : > cannot learn 
ebere of bis attention, ead his brief snggestions there were any palliating circumstances. Iam 
in relation to them are in keeping with his | told by those in authority here that it was done 
character, both for good sense, and for his | simply because ae was a eo 
benevolent ioti irit. We should - other murder was e ly atrocious. 
like to = Es agg mo ngs BES at te , | That happened last week in Gants county. 
: rye “ton Seiten, ince Per | One Peter J. Lemons, a negro, was comm. 
into our mans, Dut oar limits do not per: | sioner of that county. About three weeks ago 
mit. That part of the Governor's message | he was warned by the Klu-Kluz to leave the 
which relates to public schools, as well as the | county by acertain date. It seems that he did 
cosclusion, being of national importance and not comply, and hence his death. He was ridin 
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PLORIDA. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


" in his bu on Wednesday of last week, an 
interest, may be found in another column. whon-widtin twe end a.belf miles of Menai . 
ee he = a na — 8 —e ood his body 
: gee on immicra. | WSS fairly ri wi . entered 
Paw question of inviting foreign immigre- | 1, head, body, legs, and arms, killing hin, it 
tion is, er has recently been, under discussion | is ones, instantly. It was in the daytime, 
in the Texas Legislature. A bill for appoint- = is — body wan seep —— ound. 
r : Sa is murder came near ng to civil war io 
ee a a abel commission Clarendon. Three hundred negroes armed 
ore igration, with ap agent in Great | themselves and threatened to take pengeanee. 
Britain and one in Germany, was sought to be | The whites armed also, and for a while Manning 
amended by Marturw Gaines, colored Senator = ina _— + ar A posteg a, held on 
‘from Washington county, by having an agent yas 6 en em = 
ee ‘isles Wo eidition to the other ogenta, upon and peace restored by the disbandment of the 
which Senator G. T. Rusy, also colored, de- ——~—- 
nounced the attempt of Mr. Garnes as bun- 
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The Next Cotton Crop. 
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: the 
a ~~ . eh Ae 4th, the Garnet Tjterary 
On 1 pal celebrated its fifth anniversary. 
Ane re held in the college chapel, 


The exercioe fally decorated with festoons, 





The Legislature of the Distrist of Colambia 
organized on the 15th ins at Metserott 

Hall. fa the Council Milla Sick, Bre 
was chosen President, and Frederick Dougiess, | ac, 
Hieg., Vice President. ‘The following i the 





which = swaths of evergreens. The stage | speech of Hon. Wm, Stickney, on taking the 
— especially beautiful, with evergreens, chair : a cheno, ene 
ro sintings, &c., hung around and sus-|; “I iheak, 30°, ematieees members 

Oe ae the walls in charming confusion. ae a expression of 

Long before the time of opening every avail- qualifications for the important position © 


able space was taken up by the many students, 
neighbors, and friends of the society. Atl 
o'clock the” Garnet Society, preceded by. the 
kers and officers of the society, president 


08 
= rofessors of the college, orator of the day, 


and p' : 
resident 
aun keeping time to the Grant grand 
march performed on the college organ by the 
organist of the institution. The society per- 
formed some very fine evolutions in taking the 
seate reserved for thom, while the others took 
their position of the stage. The president of 
the college, Isaae N. Rendall, D. D., offered up 
a fervent and eloquent prayer, after which the 
Eolian Glee Club, under the direction of Mr. | i 
H. B. Fry, sang «stirring eborus. The presi- 
dent of the society, Mr. W. H. Chambers, in 
few eloquent words now introduced the orator 
of the day, Prof. John M. Langston, Dean of 
the Law Department of Howard University, 
Washington, B. C. 
Mr. Langstén’s subject was “ Fituess oud 
Place,” and was profound, eloquent, logical, 
and convincing throughout 





The generally acceded ability of Mr, Lang: | D 


ston as an orator and profound thinker was 
fully established on this occasion 
fitness in body and mind determined the par” 
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It romcins to be seen whether the governiuetit 


to be instituted to-day shall prove to the citi- 
zons of this. District a curse or a 
object of national honor or 


The opportunity is a rare one for us to silence 


admiration of all good ; 

Let us, members of the First Council of the 
istrict, prove ourselves equal to the occasion. 
Actuated by pure motives, firm in 
He said | pose to do right, ance 
{whether it approach 
; catefal for the interests 


the voice of reproach which has been so per- 
sistently raised i compelled the 
respect and 


our pur- 


’ pu 
mpromising with rene 
in rags or broadcloth, 


of all, the rights of all, 


ticular ealling which men shou!d follow as a | with an humble dependence upon Him to whom 
business of life; without tbie life is o failure. | we are accountable, invoking His aid, wisdom, 


Fitness respects a moral as well as intellectual 
sense ; man must have his understanding de- | 


men who possess the strongest Christian faith 
are those who accomplish most. The speaker 
was particularly earnest in his enforcement of 
the Value of this condition of mind to a usefal 
life, and pointed out the dangers besetting the 
path of him who regards with indifference the 
needs of his religions nature. He asked was 
there any moral power in man which slept 
while he disobeyed hie conscience. Attention 
to the wants of our religious nature begets 
purity of soul, Deus nobis. This, in the man 
whose intellectual nature has been thoroughly 
trained, makes the well-balanced, perfect, fit 
man, whose powers of mind, as a well disciplined 
army, move forward at the command of the | 
will. The speaker stoutly denied that men 
ever became great except through long, patient, 
earnest, and systematic effort. Pvets and ora- 
tors are not created, they make themselves. Ia | 
this connection he spoke of the Hon. Charles | 
Sumner as second to no dead American, and | 
inferior to no living one, and wished that the 
young men of America might each sit a half} 
hour under his teaching. 
Sumner a8 a model after which the youth of the 
country should pattern, and as an instance of 
that perfect education in intellect and heart | 
which any one equally endowed by nature may | 
attain to. As opposed to this, he did not be- 
lieve in self-made men, and so denied that time | 
is ever lost in education, as they claim. He 

never knew a self-made man who was sound. | 





‘“‘made'' by some moral or other upheaval, 
but, as water, their mind must seek its own 
level. Davis in the Senate is Davis still, and 
will be twenty-five years hence. Place does 
not make great men. They are and must be 
made before they find place. He arged upon 
the young men the importance of knowing 
themselves and determining upon their fitness 
before accepting place; and, knowing them- 
selves and conscious of their ability, to rely 
upon themselves, thus armed, for their work. 
The oration, which was one and a half hour 
long, was listened to throughout with the deep- 
est interest. 

At the conclusion of the oration the Glee 
Club sang one of their selections. After which 
the regular exercises by the members were in- 
troduced. Mr. B. James, a prospective mem- 
ber of the medical department, read a disqui- 
sition on ‘‘Quackery.” His essay was deeply 
interesting, especially to those whose minds 
were engeged on medical subjects. He was 
very severe on quacks, and regarded them as 
undeserving the canfidence and countenance 
of right-minded men. He regarded the medi- 
cal science as yet very imperfect, but believed 
it was destined to become as exact as that of 
mathematics. 





and blessi 


let a resolve to acquit ourselves 


like men, like honest meg, hn My anne’ a 
%qt : t cominit 0 aD coun. 
veloped and he must have Christian faith. The pone, Bee: ne a 


Patting beneath our feet all prejudice rising 
atting ben prejadice rising 


above mere party, let 


the corner-stone 


structure we this day commence to build be— 
justice to all, favoretism to none. 

The name of Washing 
great men and the greatest of good 


gor 
men '’—is 


enshrined in millions of hearts. Let it be our 


highest ambition and oar firm pa 


der this District so 


to ren- 


intimately associated 


with him, equally distinguished for its wise 
legislation and good government. 
The Council then proceeded’ to the election 
of other officers with the following result : 
John A. Gray nominated Frederick Douglass 


as Vice-President. 


Elected. 


Mr. Peck nominated Francis H. Smith as 


Chief Clerk. Elected. 


Mr. Smith nominated KE. J. Klopfer as En- 


grossing Clerk. Elected 


Mr. Brown nominated Albert H. Dowell as 


Enrolling Clerk. Elected. 


Mr. Douglass nominated Joseph S. Weems 


as Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Mr. Hall nominated Henry W. Lee as Mes- 


senger. Elected 


All of whom took the oath of office, adminis- 
the body were then 


tered by Judge Fisher. 


The rules governing 
He regarded Mr. | read and adopted. ‘They are substantially the 

/same as those governing legislation in the 
| United States Senate, and provide for the fol- 


lowing 
ORDER OF 


Elected. 


BUBINESS : 


1, Reading the Journal. 
2. Communications from the Governor. 


3. Communications from the Board of Pub- 
Board of 


' h. 
They always ride-one idea. They are often | ry ‘Bills joint resolutions, or other messages 


lic Works. 
4. Communications 


from the 


from the House of Delegates. 


6. Petitions and memorials from the several 


districts. 


The rales provine for the following 


STANDING COMMITTERS : 
On National Relations. 


On Finance. 


On Public Works and Property. 


On Judiciary. 


On Railroads and Canals. 


On Gaslights. 


Water. 
On Police. 
On Health, Asylum, 
On Claims. 
On Schools. 
On Markets. 


Affairs. 
Oo Printing. 


On Drainage, Sewerage, and Distribution of 


and Charities. 


On Fire Department. . 
On Washington, Georgetown, and County 


On Engrossed and Enrolled Bills. 


Oa Wharves. 
Ono Rules. 


House as follows : 





Mr. Lather Hubbard, of New York, next 
delivered an eloquent and powerfal oration 


was fully sustained here. His oration was 
very practical, unlike the usual effusion of a 
college student, 


diction was chaste and smooth. 

Mr. Ash, of Providence, Rhode Island, fol- 
towed with an essay on “Progress the Re- 
sult of Conflict." He made palpable how 
progress has always been preceded by a con- 
flict in arms or ideas. The essay did not 
present marks of scholastic gbility, yet it was 
pointed and vigorous in its style. 

He was followed by Mr. P. Morgan, of Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, in an oration on “Our 
Young Republic.’ This was a fine production, 
but was marred considerably in its delivery. 
This was evidentiy induced by the occasion, for 


uneasiness in the presence of so large and criti- 
cal an audience. 
Next came a debate by four contestaats. 


The subject for debate was, “Which Have | 
the Greater Influence in Forming the Charac- | other officers, and the following gentiemen were | ® 
ter of Nations, Physical or Natural Causes ?"’ | elected: Chief Clerk, P. A. Rhinehart ; Assist- 
Mr. H. B. Fry, of Reading, Pennsylvania, and | ant Clerk, J. 3. Johnson; Earolliog Clerk, 
Mr. W. Hargrave, of Lexington, North Caro-| Richard Tompkins ; Kagrossing Clerk, Q. 


lina, debated the question in the affirmative, 
and Mr. S. W. Cain, of Petersburg, Virginia, 
and Mr. S. M. Coles, of Guilford; Connecticut, 
debated in the negative. Each gentleman had 
carefally prepared an argument, and entered 


upon the debate with much zeal. These argu-| 
ments were strictly ad rem, and showed the 
profoundest research into the realms of physics 


and moral science. They were pointed and 
profound, and would have reflected credit upon 
old and experienced men. 
of the debate, the umpire, Rev. William R. 


Bingham, of Oxford, Pennsylvania, after a few Ac 
minutes’ careful consideration, decided the 
question in the negative. The Glee Club then 
sang, after which the exercises were closed, 
and the speakers, debaters, and officers of the 
society, professors of the institution, and a few 
other invited guest, repaired to the parlors of 
the University, where they partook of « sump- 
taous dinner prepared in the steward’s best 
style. Thus ended the fifth anviversary of the 


Gernet Literary Association. 
EB. W. Houweworra, 
ry of the Society. 





—An ambitious Vermonter thinks that the 


the tome 
meeting aad on the temperance ticket at the 


somehow or other got 


voters of Rutland are the most 
extant. He rap on the rum ticket at 


=e 


At the conelusion 
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for action. 


@ Legislature whose 





| elected.”’ 


Oa Unfinished Business. 


In the House of Delegates Mr. Charles L. 
Hulse was chosen Speaker. 
the Speaker's chair, Mr. Hulse addressed the 


“T return to you, gentlemen, my sincere 
thanks for the compliment tendered me as your 
choice for presiding officer. 
| importance of the position, I can but ask your 
; ; co-operation in enabling me to discharge the 
upon “ The True Object of Manliness.” Mr. | duties of the office to your satisfaction and with 
Hubberd’s acknowledged ability as an orator | due regard to the interests of this District. For 
’ | the first time in their history the people of the 
| District of Columbia are invested with the 
| rights of self-governmeat—e right ann 
and yet the whole abounded | sessed by all other citizens of this pub- 
in besutifal imagery, while the language and | lic. Heretofore confined within a nerrow and 
4 circumscribed limit, we are now invested with 
| authority to create laws for the government and 
| development of our nation’s metropolis. The 
importance of the trust can not be too highly 
valued and our united efforts should convince 
Congress that we are worthy of the confidence 
reposed in us and will ase it to the best advaa- 


tage. 

Questions of great moment, vitally affecting 
our fature prosperity will, be b. 
I trust that our deliberations will 
be characterized by that 
and wisdom which should animate and control 
rovince it will be to ia- 
augurate measures for the improvement and 
progress of “ or asp capital. Conscious of 
the speaker manifested every indication of his | ™Y OW® Impertections pains 

our indulgenc mising an impartial and 
| The best offmy abllity, a je ; 


fh 


the duties of the office to which I have teen 


degree of unanimi 


The House then proceeded to the election of 


shou , having been ertancipated and raised to 
Felpco 2a FIR ae 
di to | and mu en guaran- 
ve jes odeeaaioution et Wile meals Weil’ loppcla by Gin ptees toad to bins by the Ontotitetion his country. 
authorities, the belie of thelr to be | It meant that he should be reduced to a state 
applied to the support of the tution in | of peonage worse thay baving 
which pow hee confined, thus lessening the | the birthright of 
f taining criminals of this class, | be coerced in its 
relieving tax-payers, in some measure, of ound ath, oe for a 
; ee the nay, 
180, for thet fi 7 


Kubo ; Sergeant-at-Arms, Maurice Hurley. 


read in both Housed. 


colored, making 
31,671.’ The public 





population, between the 
6 and 17 rs, of 21,177 
yen’ , ann a 


The Governor's Message was received and 


EE 
Extract from the Geverner's Message. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The proper edycation of the youth of the/| trict, 
District will doubtless receive from that | well be 
careful consideration which the subject deserves. | less 
The statistics relating to the public schools of 
the District reveal some . facts which 
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tory of the common schools face of | 2OMor of the inauguration of Gis new govere- than the rule of many men less than the commissioner of Clarendon mar- | one-half. 
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no taxes here ; and itis estimated that 
“ one-third of the papils in the public schools,’’ 
are children of parente belonging to this class. 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


There have been donated by Congress for 
edacational purposes to the Territories of 
Washington, Dakota, Arizona, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Montana, and U in the ag- 
gregate 34,692,799 acres of public lands, worth 
— Be, ee pomadei.-sad oe saat ype 

id to ernment ug year 
tndlen Jane 30, 1870, in the aggregate, the sum 
of $422,484 of internal revenue, while the Dis- 
trict of Columbia alone, during the same period, 
paid $512,696, . 

The State of Minnesota, which has received 
a donation of 3,136,070 acreg of land for educa- 
tional p , paid during the last fiscal year, 
$467,709 of internal revenue tax. \ 

The receipts of internal revenue for the same 
year in each of the States of Minnesota, Dela- 
ware, South Carolina, Taxas, Arkansas, Ver- 
mont, Kansas, n, Nebraska, Mississippi, 
Nevada, and F: were less than from the 
District of Co!ambia. 

Con, has donated to the several States 
and Territories an aggregate of 78,576,702 
acres of land for educational purposes. Hitherto 
the District of Colambia, which is called upon 
to furnish educational fac for the children 
of citizens from all parte of the Union tempo- 
rarily residing here, and paying no taxes here, 
has not sh to the extent of a single acre of 
land in the wise bounty of the liberal Govern- 
ment of which it is the eeat. 

It is respectfully recommended that measures 
be taken to obtain from the National Congress 
a liberal recognition +  - — madd 
the District to aid, ei irect ap 
tions of money, or the dona of anes, to be 
applied to the development and maintenance 
of aschool system, which shall be worthy of 
the nation’s capital, and both a model and an 
example for the nation. 

Insufficient as are the school accommode- 
tions of the District, the city of Washington 
has expended liberal amounts for school pur- 
poses, as is shown by comparison with ex- 
penditares, for the same purposes, of other 
cities of the United States of similar rank. It 
is, however, a question which you will deter- 
mine, whether the mode of expenditure has 
been the best that could have been adopted. 
The larger number of schools ja the District 
possess only temporary and unsuitable accamo- 
dations in rented tenements for which a large 
snoual rental is paid. The amount now paid 
annually in reats for the present unsatisfactory 
accommodations would ge far towards paying 
the interest upon the cest of permanent sad 
commodious school-houses. 


PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS—a BOARD 
OP CHARITIES AND. CORRECTION. 
Further and more comprehensive legislation 
is 


0 
with reference to the offend- 
st the laws, and their ved of punish. 








































ers 
ment. 
A more thorough and efficient system of 
public charities is also demanded. Cases are 
almost daily occurring. in which the families 
of offenders are, by reason of the confinement 
of the latter, entirely ved: of their usual 
means, however scanty, of support. Thus, the 
innoeent are made to suffer for the guilty, and 
even to enffer more than the guilty. It. is sug- 
cage that the present system of punishment 
y confinement be so modified as to farnish, 
so far as practicable, employment to the in- 
mates of the jails, infirmaries, and work-houses 
of the district, and that the labor of the per- 
sons so employed shall be fairly remunerated 
at a stated per diem compensation. 
ism will undoubtedly em- 
of remunerative labor ; 


ty 
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. | for some time in this District. 
from the demonstration, of the white Repnbli- 
cans (saves few) was noticeable, and was the sub- 
the | Jectof mach comment. The procession marched 








by the White House and wire reviewed by the 
President, thence to Georgetown to the resi- 
dence of Gov. Cooke, where addreages were 
made by Gov. Cooke, Gin. Chipman, and A. 
R. Shepherd, Esq. ; after which the procession 
returned to the City Hall and disbanded. 





Baltimore Annual Cenfirence A. KE. M Zion 
Chareh. 


This Conference has been in session in this 
city during this week. It has been largely at- 
tended by clergymen and visitors. Their de- 
liberations have been markad with dignity and 
order. Bishop J. W. Logten presided. 

This Conference represen's a very large laity, 
embracing the District of Columbia, parts of 
Maryland, and Virginia: Delegates from 
Philadelphia and Genesé Conference were 
present with several invied guests. Bishop. 
Loguen leaves here for Harrisburg, Penn., to 
hold conference which wil! commence on Wed- 
nesdgy, the 24th instant. 


Fraepericx Dovotass will lecture in the 
Congregational Church »» Monday evening 
next, 22d instant. Subjet—Santo Domingo. 
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The Blaek Man’s Capacity. 


Address of B. F. Butier-Present Condition 
of the Colored Race—What it is to Accom- 
plish. ‘ 


Boston May 8.—Geneal B. F. Butler ad- 
dressed the colored citgens of Boston this 
evening in their chapel in North Russell-street. 
After referring to the dfferences which have 
existed between the Repiblicans on the ques- 
tion of the day, he said : 

It ie now flood tide vith the Republican 
party. Everywhere our prospects have bright- 
ened. The people are aroled to the fect thet 
tho isaues raised by the not yet settled ; 
that the embers of the havé not been 
quenched ; that its baleful still smoulder 
there, ready to burst forth whenever they may 
do so unchecked ; and that there is the same 
necessity now that all true, , and loyal men 
should stand together for the preservation of 
the nation’s life which madi the country rise 
up as one men in 1861. Tle ties which bind 
Republicans together are tightened, not loos- 
ened. We have become egin solidified as a 
party ; dissensions have ceged. Minor ques- 
tions have taken minor place; and the united 
Republican party again marihes onward to do 
battle for right, justice, and jhecountry. The 
voice of Connecticut bas olliterated all des- 
pondency caused by the failure of New Hamp- 
shire, and the future’ of the Republican party 
and its administration was never than now more 
ho , more prosperous, or more glorious. 

To you, my fellow-citizess, who have called 
me here, and those of yourrace, the few weeks 
past have been ® most interesiing epoch. 
Scarcely at any period befere were your inter- 
ests more in j dy or hed you more atstake. 
A neglect to en the @fteenth amendment, 
which gives you equal prdection of the laws, 
involves the failure of thy rights and powers 
required by the fifteenth amendment, by which 
you can assert your maniood and citizenship. 
The ballot ie no protection against the bullet 
when be who holds thé ballot is unarmed, 
a end landiess. The vote is a grant 
8 net encr ment u rights 
pr cael, | but is SS eters to SN daeds 
ent or serf. Wathin past few weeks the 

t question has been settled whether, under 
the Constitution of the United States, there was 
any power in Congress to maintain by law the 
colored man, or indeed the white Republican 
of the South, iu the use 6f the ballot to protect 
himeelf. ' 

What did Ka-Kinx omganization mean? It 

rebellion, failing to 








r which it lost 
on the open field of bettie. [cae that the 
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the majority of the citizens 


in that y, therefore, that 


jority, and having fall power, if th 
to use it, to have indicted uatold 
their masters, they 


them during their entire lives. 
Are they, indeed, ignorant ? 


educate them? If i 
legislative 

their desire 
rance which was forced upon 
the better ; and their laudable e 


or the property-holder of the 
aver that education makes 


cause t 
erning power ought to reside. 


insurance u 
hear from 


of the South. 


obligations to the State; and 


faltered, never has m 
ration of nations. How he 


search, for the principles which 
dation of those duties of 


the épistles of Paul. 


the helpless ones commit 


alnrost alone in t 
instance of henious crime, of 


monition to the Southern men w 


patient 
the negro for peace. 


that duty, and. he once takes 
i js bunters will 
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of the laborers ; they are 
ucers; they are 


our Constitation and under every idea of re- 
publican government, the majority of rights ; | hatred 
and whe Dawe exes govern? And what 


shall not govern? Are they the evil-disposed ? 
By no means. Witness their action even dur- 
ing the late civil war, when, being 


answer those who complain of their ignorance 
that if so it is your own fault. Why didn’t you 
gnorant,"what now is your 
complaint? That they cannot be trusted with 
wer, because they are so eager for 
learning that their first acts are to adopt so 
extensive and expensive a school system that 
the taxes Mo property are too heavy ; that 
or knowledge is 80 great that they 
impose too heavy burdens upon the prop 
of the State in order to get rid of the 


their consent and of which you complain. You 
do not seem to accuse them of rejoicing in their 
ignorance. And if their ignorance is so detri- 
mental to the State, the quicker it is rid of it 
the better, the higher the tixeés for that 


themselves for their duties as citizens is the 
last thing with which the educated minority 


charge asa wrong done to yourselves. You 


and still you complain of the uneducated be- 
seek education by which to raise 
themselves to that higher plane where only, it 
is asserted by the educated white man, the gov- 


you first declare that ignorance degrades 
man, and then object ane means which the 
ignorant man takes to dispel his ignorance. It 
is agreed on all hands that education is a safe- 
guard against crime, a protection to society, an 
property. Why, then, dv we 
x S gene the ay re < com- 
plaint against laws by a Legislature, 
@ majority of whom are eolered men, which 
taxes the property of the State for the purpose 
of educating the obildren of the State t 
But I deny the ignorance of the colored men 
yy were not taught from 
books; but they learned, even as slaves—from 
® source I cannot stop to inquire—how to be 
loyal to their Government; their duties and 


than their masters ever knew. In fealty to 
law, in his obligations to the Government of 
his country, his obedience to superiors and sub- 
mission to rulers, the negro as a class has never 
a mistake; and his 
conduct during the war has become the admi- 


knowledge would be a curious matter of re- 


‘ the citizen are the 
subject of the most subtle of the disputations 
of Socrates and of the most argu 
Besides, to them as 
slaves the Government had beem — but 
the.guarantee of their oppressian. They 
enough during the rebellion to treat with kind- 
ness, consideration, courtesy, and humanity, 
to their charge. 
Daring that long war, when they were left 
& State, we hear scarcely an 


bery, of murder, by the negro when ® slave. 
How is it that elevating him into a free man 
has changed him into the demon and fiend 
which bis late master would fain have us be- 
lieve the citizen negro has become, so that he 
can only be controlled by disgu 
riding at night to whip and scour, 

burn his dwelling; and murder his little ones ? 
He knows how to exercise the Christian virtues 
| of charity, forbearance, and forgiveness, al- 
midnight assassin. — oppressed from generation. to genera- 
Therefore, let me say, in all kindness of ad- 


to marder the negro and buro his @welling, 
that they better not tresspass too far u 
i of his nature, or the 

I warn them that he will 
stand about so much killing, and that he bears 
with the evils and wrongs inflicted 
by his midaight pursuers simply because he 
looks to the Government for protection and 
thinks it neither his duty nor privilege under 
the laws to protect himself. But if, as I trust 
will not be the case, the Government fails in 
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children of those who had oppressed and robbed 
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threatening letters and iw 
I enclose a copy of the last of these, a 
letter, which reached me this day by 
marked “Cheraw.” 


clo¢e a letter from m 


taxes in the counties of Kershaw and 
ter. 


of Camden, has 


two cou 


tarn refuses to proceed. 


him to leave the county. 


with me, he thought it at the time 


we must either receive protection from 
a and records, to a considerable 
arein m 


lives of myself and my assistants are in 
if we di 
Carolina cannot protect me, nor is it 


and ‘at Sumter. 
inte on the 28th alt., since when 
comparative quiet. Their stay, as 


or their place supplied by others their 


outrages. 


sons would ask that this letter may 
published. 
T have, &c., 


ter above referred to: 


Generac Onvenrs, No. 110, May4, 
Attention : 
To R. J. Donaldson & Co.¢ 


leave this country 


By order. 
8. P. 2, A.A. G. 


———. ~~ 


Sante Domingo. 


received, are eagerly 


cussed. While the m ts and 


of its depressin 
commerce, the inistration apd the 
the people cheerflly acquiesce in the 
Pres‘¢ent Graut*> and express warm 
satisfe.cion at 


the report are now being translated 


whieh will be ent 


- to all parts of 
ublic. * 
F Among thé efects captured from 


These letters shc-y clearl 
aes of Lup: ron 


ner in this 


sets torth that the 





ally, I have received several 
timations of danger. 


mail, post- 
Tam therein ordered to 
leave the’ country in fifteen days. I also en- 
8 uty collector, 

h Gallachat, of ouniog, te’ obick he 
nally refuses to proceed with the collection of 
Lancas- 


This gentleman is a native, a Democrat, 
and a member of one of their “first families,” 
yet he dare not esnes farther, Frank Goss, 


lutely refused to attempt the collection of de- 
linquent taxes ander warrant, and I was com- 
pelled to appoint Mr. Galluchat, who now in 


Major De Knight, assistant assessor of these 
counties, residing in Sumner, recently had a 
letter from the Ku-Klux organization ordering 
After consultation 


no notice of the letter; but as matters now stand, 


cellency, the President, or cease our active 
work. We represent the Government; its 


y care, and I am charged with the 
dilligent collection of its revenues. But the 


arge our duties. The State of South 
protect- 
ing its loyal citizens. I therefore respectfully 
urge that an application be made to his Ex- 
cellency,; the President, for such force as 
may be necessary to protect our lives and 
the Government property. I have the honor 
to report thet, in view of the alarming mur- 
ders committed in this county and in Clarendon 
the | county, detachments of United States troops 
were ordered by telegraph to be stationed here 

Phe reached these 


ent ordered, is limited to twenty days; and 
unless on are ordered to remain permanently, 


will be the signi! for a renewal of violence and 


I pray your earnest cousideration and imme- 
diate action in this matter, and for many rea- 


R. J. Donatpson, Collector. 
The following is a copy of the Ky Klox let- 


Heavqvarters 3978 Division, 


You are hereby notified that @fteen days will 
be allowed you to wind up your affairs and 
for good. If you do not 
take heed, you must‘abide the consequences. 
M, F. T. Commanding. 


San Dominoo Crrr, April 26.— The Tybee 
arrived on the 23d instant, bringing President 
Grant’s Message and the report of the United 
States Commissioners on San Domingo. These 
documents, several copies of which have been 
and freely dis- 


are inclined to chafe somewhat over the delay 
attending the anuexatitn project, on the ground 
influence en industry 


¢ truthful and accurate char- 
acter of the report. Both the hy and 
lor 
cation in a supplqment of the Official Bulletin, 


cece with the Heytina Ministry and Be, John, 
ence wi g tic t. John, 
the British Con ral at Port-au-Prince. 
the character and 
his gang. Hayti 
urnishes the men, money and munitions, and 
 Schioor af the partes Aal o Kind of thest pert 
ea, a 0 

ae tes —— of or boa pomaect 

‘s lettera to vely. 
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More than 70 per cent. of the exports 
and a large = 
are to the 
we receive from them an export 
to support slavery and monarchy. 
ry duty almost, ie placed u 

to sell. -With acquisition this would all be 


of the exporteof Brasil 
thee 

aited, States. Upon every pound 
probibtie 


what we have 


San Domingo, from its exposure to the trade 
winds and its elevation, is, in large free 


from the diseases of the tropics. It is nearer 


New York city and all the North Atlantic 


seaports than any American in the 
Gulf of Mexico. It can be reached without 
coun: 


passing through the waters of a 
8 3 case of a maritime war it would give 


foothold in the West Indies of inestimable 


value. Its acquisition is a step clear- 
ing all Earopesan flags from this continent. 
e paid seven millions and two hundred 
thousand dollars for the icebergs of, Alaske. 
Is it worth while to unceremoniously and un- 
equivocally slam our doors in the face of bt. 
lican Dominica? Let the people take e 
facts to their reflection, test them, study them. 
Then if the Haytien incumbrance by 
farther facts, prove to be absolutely or com- 
paratively unimportant, let the probable effect 
of this acquisition upon further acquisitions, 
and the meaning and worth of the latter, be 
attentively regarded. 
—_-——_—__~ ~m eo —- 
—The Confederates of Wilmin 
devorated the graves of the rebe' 
week. Inthe procession was a banner with 
the following inscription: R. E. , Gloria 
Coronatys! On the reverse side—the Bonnie 
Blue Flag, and the Confederate battle-flag, 
with the following : The hearts that were. true 
to their country and God, will report at the 
grand reveille. In the center of inclogure 
at the cemetery stood a Confederate flag, with 
the names of many battle fields inscribed 
thereon. The speech of Col. Robert Strange, 
the orator of the day, while it was not of such 
a partisan character as is generally the case at 
their seen ne pore ena Seay fall of 
vindictiveness. e said, in closing his speech 
that the cause they mourned over to-day seemed 
lost, but still they could pray and hope that 
the principles for which the brave men died 
might yet be vindicated by the American 
people. 
—A traveler once visiting the light-house at 
Calais, said to the keeper: ‘‘ But what if one 
of yourlights should go out at night?’ “ Never 
—impossible!’’ he cricd. ‘Sir, yonder are 
ships sailing to all parts of the world. If 
to-night one of my burners were ont, in 
six months I should bear from America, or 
India, saying that on such a night the lights at 
Calais light-house gave no warning, and some 
vessel bad been wrecked. Ah, sir! sometimes 
I feel when I look upon my lights, as if the 
of the whole world were fixed upon me." No 
one knows bow much sorrow and suffering may 
ensue from a single neglect of duty. 


ton, N.C., 
dead last 


—Mr. James Marray Mason, one of the re- 
presentative Virginia statesman of the last forty 
years, the author of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and the colleague of Slidell in the European 
diplomacy of the Southern Confederacy, leaves 
a name which (sofar as terity will consent 
to remember it) will stand in pitifal contrast 
with that of his far greater androbler ances- 
tor, Mr. George Mason, who reported in 1776 
to the Virginia legislature, the bill of rights 
declaring thet ‘‘all men by nature are equally 
free.” 


—They have in Chioa what is known as the 
grease tree. Large forests grow there, and the 
oleaginous product has become a traffic. The 
greace forms an excellent tallow, burning with 
a clear, brilliant and—what is infinitely more to 
the purpose—-white light, and at the same time 
emitting not a trace of any unpleasant odor, or 
of the ordinary disagreeable accompaniment of 
combustion—smoke. 


—Bismarck’s new title of Prince is heredita 
ry, but can only be assumed by the eldest son 
of the family in each generation. The title in 
fall is, “ His Serene Highness, the Prince Von 
Bismarck-Schoenhausen.’’ It is asserted that 
the present income of the Chancellor is not in - 
accordance with his princely rank, and there is 
talk of additional power for the title, from the 
Crown. 

—Mrs. Crittenden, the wife of the murdered 
man, was a witness on the trial of Mrs. Fair, 
in San Francisco, on the 11th instant, and while 
she was giving her testimony, Mrs. Fair, in 
a loud: voice, pronounced everything she 
had said a lie. When the witness left the 
stand the judge fined Mrs. Fair $150 for con- 
tempt. 

—A stranger observing an ordinary roller- 
rule lying on the table took it up, and on in- 
| quiring its use, was answered : ‘‘ It is arale for 
counting houses.’’ He turned it over and over, 
up and down repeatedly, and at last, in a pe 
roxism of baffied curiosity, he inquired : “How, 
in the name of wonder, do you count houses 
with this?” 

—A circular issued from the Treasury De- 
partment, orders that hereafter subscriptions 

pers and periodicals by heads of bu- 
reaus for use in their offices will only be author- 
zed through the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and no subscription will be - 
nized, or paid by the Department unless 
in sceordance with the terms of this record. 
and agile girls should take warning 
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A little chil; ‘ns the morning fair, — 
Whose glittering waves of golden hair 
Gleamed ih the sunshine’ s quiver, 
Gathering wreaths/of the-woodbine spray, 
Gathering eowslip and colt’ s-foot gay, 
Flinging thenr out to float way, 

qe Down the fiver. 
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A girl, who lingered as if to see 

The may-flies dancing merrily 

By the banks where the willows shiver ; 

Yet saw but the love light in pleading eyes, 

And heard but the music of low replies, _ 

As she gat, in the glow of the noonday skies, 
By the river. 
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A woman, pansing as ifto note 

The great white lilies serencly float 

In the stinset’s crimson quiver; 

(O'er whose face flashed a sudden sober gleam, 
As she heard the changeless voice of the stream, 
And thought how she dreamed her first love 
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WHITE ROSE OF THE PRAIRIE. 


An Indtan Legend of Kansas. 
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joyous mother of 
was her*true name ; ‘yes you are right, George, 
let us start immediately. What would we ever 
do withont you? 

At the mention of this name, Ellen, as we 
shall now call her, turned suddenly around in 
blank amazement, when the wig with the long 
gray.bair, and other disguises, Jay at her feet, 
and George—her own George Melton, in all his 
youthful manliness—stood before her. 

‘* Can it really be George ?” said the blusb- 
ing girl, asshe suddenly found herself locked 
in her lover's arms. 

‘You will not be angry, my dear Ellen— 
you know the confession which I strategized 
from you—’’ 

Here other explanations followed, from 
which she learned that immediately alter her 
capture George Melton had left the quict of 
home and civilization to seek ber. That for 





And stood where the dead had loitered last, : te 
While,the crescent moon her radiance cast “Take me to my friends! O, sir! do not raise _* 
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sunset, jie the billowy pealties ss Roe of pap the emupalanade. who will you ‘ Be ; ’ + thereon Upon all questions involving the especial inter- 
Many years ago, upon an almost limitless sea . From . Grant , - ; 
of mB cam lived and raved the aupemnes perme ou —— padi 29 bog camp, your It is a splendid portrait. Jutra Gran. _ 8: wrleeed —— citizen, the simple 
tribe of Miami. What is now known as Miami might ; : } ’ equal justice for all men will 
county was then the choice hunting ground of — ee agene of Ceeeeanee , . From the Geneval'e Father: . Shey Cah Wine Rerieman mee enna the 
the tribe.. Then the elk, the deer, and the ap- | 2°F ® hada ~ T do not hesitate to pronounce it ——s the " A is demand 
telope skipped lightly over the flowry mead, emerges sy at widuladis, hoo Nantes ahyIhaveeverseen. =  Jusse Grawr. whe recognition of no right for one citizen which 
und wolves in long packs made night hideous stefan dest una = ag = o* From the General's Brother : it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
with their yellings. Oftentimes in those days, | oy cage the gi dain, Mo. word. had been | man ip Cory comer Littefield’s ef my brother oppose any attempt ivilege 
whére the beautiful towns of Paola and Osa- Acta ahr fa geen a oa whack did t . engraved — my y mpt to confer privileges upon a 
watomie now stand, could be seen the stalwart | °P° * Th os aap ~wcbed Ball ft ar of a’ . 4 ecwaitins pa meel nem likeness,and eo class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
form of Monogeken, their chief, his ongie vores h ir il port gee b Png it f 8 sited a ‘Saseas éf ‘co ae , ay r . af in the land. It will’ demand se 
feather'nodding in the breeze as he and his yee wads ees oF op i =_— bd re ae aia abi a light, mapa Po From the Brother-in- Leto of the General : : . : i and for every citizen 
followers, in all ae, grim glory, sent their A sel er ree peers Te Rr apy i alef Son shues : It.ia the best likeness of the pg hay and ee ge ofhis fellow Man. equality before the law, and full protection of 
arrows whizzing over the plain. J i a “64 : : Bis . foundl we realize that the contest is a 
The camp of eneaubes and bis choice war- | *t0rt ene before them, 08 on the bh b be Pee Mans rao 4 tes ot « etate I n ‘ y é poate = ae, in every State and Territory 
riors was sitaated upon the banks of the beau- — ay ag gras, a a g tama a8 Be Nai . 1 Gu is. ia the’ roprietor dd ‘ A > the: _ | From Senator Sumner, - of the National Union. 
tiful stream known as the Marai des Cygnes. | °°¢ #8 the center of the sown, “sp pete Revd P at this Department, as the Postmaster Gene ; Bostor, er sae 1867. The New Nationa. E AT 2 
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shade of the cottonwood and sycamores. The |v ; / meer'x Bort 4 fieans, our convic- | 2 
vente ia ds sang sweetly ri among the | YOU see they expect. us. All is ready for|of which I have spoken, people are afraid of | De ent. re : Faithfully, yours, Cuaries SUMNER. weakness, that ome abe purpose and encourage unity of 
: ay ee mevemegt, for we must leave these parts im- | being arrested’and shot. Oncé atrested, what Il the Envelopes herein described must that devil action, especially among th ly-enfi i 
branches, while graceful a ant eter “ee mediately. » The pursuers must be left behind. |.is to prevent your being shot, when your'con- | bear such printing as {he Postmaster General From Gen. George G. Meade. Dance ta explain * nd Smne aeory eatanchiond 
po angen polling shor Bios a By daylight we must be along way from here. | dempation to this fate depends not on ag ‘may a te and =“ grey bony gait & The Mihenene is excellent, the eae nl al ect ‘Vindication ur e ri the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
: i Mew > thie | Dutt is t surprise in store for you, | guilt, but on the guilt, or su ; ilt, of | opes wi requi @ printed in Vermil- | mirable, @ engraving, as & ° i 4 ‘ ing the past history o i 
oho wan. tn: falvéeh Somer, geene i. Sl aid wo nel yomno oe the pa a ex- i apeeineeat at Versailles ? Yaonoan ie low. or some other approved brilliant color. worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by pra je Thap ond beén “cad must be, a . 4 pe een pew, 
beautiful creature, her Jong golden hair float iain. ‘Those campers are no other than your | tims are to be shot: and how can we foresee} The Postmaster Geseral reserves the right to | artists. Very truly, yours, on 4 Y oe tue tee and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
ing im-the sunlight, and her glorious eye OF| Fim see aioe I” yon") by what caprice they muy not be selected?” | reject any and all bids if in his judgment the G0. G. Meave, © fdtleness as the| people of the nation, the New N E 
melting blue drinking in the beauties around | OW? "ther ane mother Ww littl y wr Asn) interests of the Govertment require it. Major General U. 8. A. 5 one oP el al agg ’ ew National Era 
her, She had been captured some three or At this crema > 5 nah ented onde — wr Sy coli a Each proposal mus, be signed by the indi- an Proms => Oe countrymen will-give its hearty support to that party without 
four years previous, while yet but twelve years | So oso» te ~ ey 5 pete nota strong) —Mark Twain says that his ideas of journal | vidual or firm makin it, and be accompanied From General O. O. Howard. in masses from the ensnari., “ures of Specula- | reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi 
old, and now, in her dazzling loveliness, pre- | **™, Preven ‘ ; La 3 but | 2 always were that bis papet should sup: by a guarantee certifial to be ‘responsible and War Derarruewr, tion’ of Freie. and of abws.®* .;~er-erowded Pro- Mey publi- 
sented @ strange contrast to ber dusky friends There is oti l another surprise for you, but | him ; but latterly he has discovered that he is] suficient by the Postmaster or United States Lawns, psc deligerasge: tages “as of Productive | “*" Petty is given under the conviction, and 
around her. She was treated with marked re- vnoen aig h hbing in the | °*Pectd to support his paper. This discovery | Attorney where the bilder resides that the bid- Sedusiey.’ We would gla ‘cr. ear Gver-| With the assurance, that in the futers, as ia the 
spect, and looked upon with a kind of superati- : aii the camp, 8 * _ ae ing 1D j occasioned the abandonment of the profession. | der shail, within ten es ety being called upon} J. H. Lrrreerrenp, ‘Esq. hen crowded cities, where th-u.ands vainly joatle a : oe a 
tious favor, for she had been captured ander | #*™8 Of her mother and fat at. . Bake goatee : to do so, execute a contract to farnish promptly, wer poral of General Grant was presented to| 54 crowd in misguided giv? of * Something past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
peculiar circumstances, and then, besides all band at length sep ap i | be —The use by royalty of “we,” instead of | and in quantifies as orlered, the article or arti- | me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. ¥/ ;, Do,’ to cover prairies to;.j. plains with colo- | ble support of those principles of justice and 
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gteat chief Monogeken 
It _ was a lovely night in Indian summer, 
The moonlight slept on the placid! waters of the 
Marai des Cygnes, a solitary whip-poor-will 
sent forth its dismal nocturn. Amid @ clamp 
of sycamores, whose ghostly white arm’ were 
stretclied over them, these brave warriors were 
collected around their camp fire. Kach one 
sat perfectly quiet, as if indulging in some deep 
revery, 4s was their custom, when suddenly the 
dead silence was broken by a footfall, and a 
single horseman appeared like a phantom be- 
fore them. He offered no greeting, but, as 
silent as the group before him, slipped from 
his powerful black charger and threw himself 
on the ground among them. His buckskin 
suit, trimmed with fringe of the same, and tips 
of fur, together with his seeming familiarity 
with Indians and their customs, betokened 
him a trapper. 
He was soon on friendly terms with his new 
friends, and remained several days. He gave | 
no reason for his visit, but this reticence but | 
accorded with the general custom of the coua- 


try. His agile movements and athletic feats | 


greatly pleased them, and a certain anconcern | 


and sang frord gained their confidence. 

His long flowing gray hair indicated that he | 
was a man of years, notwithstanding there was | 
a kind of brilliant flash to his dark eye, which 
plainly showed that the fires ‘of youth had not 
yet all burned ont. 

Wenona never conversed with strangers, 
from the fact that it greatly displeased her cap- 
tors; but of this old trapper they evinced no 
fear, as they had not perceived a single glance 
directed toward hor, neither had he by a single 
word or question seemed aware of her presence. 

Th'* pleased them, as they were generally 

lied with a thousand questions regarding the 

ovely white rose that grew up in their midst. 

These interrogations never failed to bring a 
frown to the face of these Miami warri6rs, 
especially to that of Monogeken. 

One afternoon as some of the men, the 
trapper, a few of their women, and Wenona 
were slowly filing from the camp just deseribed 
to about half a mile up the stream to another 
comp of theirs, just where the town of Osa- 
watamie now stands, it happened that the 
trapper and Wenona were side by side, and the 
others all in advance, a thing quite natural, 
owing to their scattering manner of walking. 

The trapper gazed searchingly upon the face 
of his fair companion, and thus addressed 
her: 

“How do you 
friends?” 

‘«The country is very lovely, and my friends 
are kind,”’ 

“You are perfectly happy here, then ?” 

“1 have no complaints to offer.’ 

“Would you not like to return to your 
home ?”’ 

* I have none.” 

“ Would you not like to see your friends ?”’ 

“JT am so unfortunate as to have neither 
friends nor home.” 

All the time she turned her face from him, 
and spoke low and hurriedly. 

**Wenona, look over your shoulder, far 
away over the undulating prairie, to the east- 
ward—what do you see ?” 

#°'I see where the hazy Indian summer at- 
mosphere blends earth and sky in one great 
abric.” 

* My child, yonder your poor mother waits 
and watches for you.” 

This was too much, and the long pent-up 
flood gave way, and the wall she had built up 
between herself and past associations, thoug 
strongly built, and a wise precaution on her 
part, suddenly crumbled at her feet. Her 
tears fell in torrents «as she uttered between 
her sobs, 

“ Ah, sir, you are too crue]; how can you 
mock at my grief?" : 

“Then you really have a grief, and you do 
not wish to become, after all, the lovely bride 
of the great and powerful Monogeken ?”’ 

**Oh, no, no! do not kill me!” i 

*“Wenona, tell me all; I am your friend, 
and may have the power to aid you. If you 
wish to wed Monogeken, say but the word, and 


like your new home and 


| that sought safety in the surrounding darkness 
| were either hewn down or captared by stalwart 


years be encountered perils and dangers, as he 
sought her, without avail. But in this time he 

ad become familiarized to the country, In- 
dian mode of warfare, and all the customs per- 
taining to savage life; and this proved more 
effectual toward a final success than anything 
else. 

Her father and mother remained at Denver, 
where they, too, did all they could. But now 
hopeless and in despair, they once more were 
returning to their home, when they encountered 
one of George’s scouts, who informed them 
that the former bad at last found out the where- 
abouts of their long lost daughter, and directed 
them whet to halt. 


The group, as they stood there interchang- 
ing mutual explanations, formed an interesting 
tableau, li¢ up with the red light, and casting 
wierd shadows back on the prairie. All seem- 
ed to be perfectly in raptures about the skillful 
manner in which George Melton had conducted 
this difficult but all important matter, as the 
late old trapper and scout related his recent 
strategy. 

“And now, Ellen, before we leave this spot, 
you must pledge me your hand; for, after all 
that has happened during these eventful years, 
you must indalge me in thia unique arrange- 
ment, so that the exciting little drama may be 
satisfactorily finished before we return to the 
quiet haunts of every day life. If we only had 
a clergyman with us,” taking her anresisting 
hand, “we might have it all settled at once.”’ 

Glancing over the com 


Wenona—or Ellen, which 


delphia, 
patent granted to him on the Lith day of Au- 
gust, 1867, 

1857, and again re-issued on the 21st day of Sep- 
tember, 1858, for an improvement in the manu- 
factare of Salphurie 
the testimony in the case be closed on the 11th 
day of July next, that. the time for filing argu- 
ments and the Examiner's r 
the 21st day of July next, and that said petition 
be heard on the 26th day of July next. 





— 


E SCIENCE OF MAN.—For the best ex- 
position of Human Science, in which man’s 
character, capabilities, and most appropriate 
pursnits are given, see THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, for 1871, a first-class maga- 
zine. No. 1 now ready,containing THE BEBCH- 
ERS, with several portraits and vO me : 
H. B. Claflin, the merchant; R. B. ward, 


of California ; the Mormons, their religion, mode 
of government, 


Polygamy, ete., with 40illustra- 
tions, showing the use and abuse of all the hu- 
man faculties. Only $3 A YEAR, or 30 cents 


a namber. Clubs of ten, $2 each, and extra 
copy. to agent. 


Address, 8. R. WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. jan 12-5m 





ERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 


Persons desiring to acquire a rudimental and 
conversational knowledge of the 


German and French Languages, 


and those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the elassical literature of said lan ages by ani 
analytical course of instruction, will oblige the 
undersigned by engaging his services. F 


Ample reference will ong 
GALLUS THOMANN,- 
my 18-2t 1328 L st:, bet. 13th and 14th sts. 





U S. PATENT OFFICE, 


Wasuineron, D. C., May 9, 1871. 
tition of Alfred Monnier, of Phila- 
”a., praying for the extension of a 


On the 
re-issued on the 6th day of October, 
eid, it is ordered that 
rt be limited to 


Any person may oppose this extenison. 
‘ M..D. LEGGETT, 
my 11-3t Commissioner. 





| 8. PATENT OFFICE, 


Wasuineron, D. C., May, 11, 1871, 
On the petition of Johan Toulmin, of Worces- 


ter, Massachusetts, praying for the extension of 
of friendly In- | patent granted to im on the 25th 4 of 
ibra 


y 
dians and others who had wd valuable aids— | August, 1857, for an improvement in V 
but just then a demoniac whoop startled them | timg Shears, it is ordered that the testimony in 
from their transitory security, and in another | the case be closed en the 25th day of July next, 
instant they were surrounded by a party of | that the time for filing arguments and the Exam- 


painted savayes | 


iner’s report be limited to the 4th day of August 


A fierce battle ensued, and many a bloody | next, and that said petition be heard on the 9th 
form was stretched upon the grassy plain. Those | day of August next. 


Indians. 

Elien Whitford fled from the bloody scene 
and sank powerless in the darkness ; in a mo- 
ment she felt herself clutched and borve hur- 
riedly away. At the first grasp she lost all 
consciousness, afd remained in a deep swodn 
she knew not how long. 

When she — herveyes it was broad day- 
light. She felt weak and faint, aad suffered 
with a blinding headache. 
had been killed!’ thought she, as she peered 
cautiously around. i 

She was restimg on av Indian blanket, ip the 
depths of a deep and wooded valley. All was 


strange, and she uttered @ faint moan. Inan| 


instant a tall form knelt her side—not a 
painted Indian, but George Melton. 
“Hash, darling, all is well.”’ 
“Where is mother?” 
She is hr i : 
“Tell me all, rge, | am 
bear the worst mach better 
And her Jover’’then, 
her father and the 
Monogeken, @pd man 
Soon Ellen, her mother, 
the remainder of the 
and pte faces to’ 
mais y at length resebed their much lov 
send gee. eyes , 


Years have rolled by sinc 


tifeel 


aps 


Any person may oppose this extension. 
; M. D. LEGGETT, 
amy 16-3t 





Y THOMAS THOMPSON, 
Auctioneer and Real Estate Agent, 
201 Seventh Street, near Canal. 


Corporation Sale of Buildings. 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON next, at 5 


+ Ob I too | 0’elock, will be sold, without reserve, ‘for cash, 

eat not | the two FRAME HOUSES, Nos. 410 and 412 
Sixth street, south of Virginia avenne, to be re- 
moved within five da 


By order of M. a. “Emery, Mayor. 
J. B. CRANMER, 
ms _ Commissioner Seventh Ward. 
THOS. THOMPSON, 
* ‘Auctioneer. 





articles estimated to be furnished by said bidder, 


conditioned upon the faithful performance of 


the same. 
Proposals unaccompinied by such guarantee 
will not be considered, 


The Postmaster Gereral reserves to himself 


the right to annul the cintract if in his judgment 
there shall be‘a failureto perform faithfally any 
of its stipulations, or in case of a wilful —— 
to, impose upon the Department Envelopes infe- 
rior to samples. Th¢ failure to comply with 
any one order under the contract will operate as 
a forfeiture of the entre penalty of the bond 
under the 17th section of the act of Congress 
approved August 26, 1842, entitled ‘“‘An act 
legalizing and making appropriations for such 
necessary objects as hate been usually included 
in the mags approyriation bills without au- 
thority of law, Be to 

incidental expenses ¢f the Departments and 
offices of the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,’’ (U. S. Statites at Large, Vol. 5, page 
266 ;) or the t 


FY may, in his 
discretion, direct purchase in 
of such quantities of Envelopes as shall be ne- 
cessary to gupply tle deficiency caused by such 
failure and Charge ti the contractor or contract- 
ors fifty per centumof the price which it shall 
found necessary jo pay for such articles. 
Bids should be seturely enve' and sealed, 
marked ‘‘ Proposal for Post Office Envelopes,’’ 
os ra to bs — eg pomeaaen 
eneral, Post O epartmen ington, 
’ JOEN A. J. CRESWELL, 
Postmaster General. 


NOTICE. 


ap20-4t 





ALL COLORED HELPS 


Coming to NEW YORK CITY will find 
Good Situations in the City or Vicinity 
By calling on or addressing 

JOHN |W. JONES & A. MISH, 


100 West 2(th Street, cor. 6th Avenue, 
mar}6-3m New York. _ 


UNIVERSAL HOTEL, 
a: 1 LHMIGYDS Br anes, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S DINING 
AND OYSTER. SALOON. 


Best Refreshments, Choice Wines, Liquors, 
Oigars, &c., always on hand. marl6-3m 


_ Ayer’s 





and provide for certain 4 


great pleasure i 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, QO. O. Howarp. 





Gash Premiums! 

For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 
$50. 





Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
eopy of the New Nationa. Era one year’and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agriculturist for one year, .published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, gardén, and household, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical .Monthly, fall of mpsical gems, for six 
months, the. subseription price for that. period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for oné year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the’finest dollar maga+ 
zines in the country. 

In additionto the.above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly. Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper’s Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of 
these journals alone is $4 per year. Thése papers 
need no néw commrendation from us{ their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Nariowar Bua one year tg any one 
sending us five dollars. ’ 





Subscription Price of the Wew 
* ‘ 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


2 copy one year see $2 50 
A copy six months * 
1 copy three month 


5 copies one year 

















14 copies one year 
10 copies six month % 


Do not éelay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub- 
scribe for a year, eend $1.25 fot.six months. If it cost s 
little personal sacrifice the jnvestment will pay. 

‘fo proveut lose send all mgney in Post Office Orders, Regis- 
tered Letters, or Drafts. 

All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The fee for registering is Gftgen cents. 

Address— FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 

' Lock Box 81, Washington, D. C. 








Agents for the New National Era. 
srs LOUIE 6. BUTLRD, 14 10h sro, W., Wash- 


ington, RB > ‘ ‘ 
“ALBXANDBB, STEVENS, 1319 1 atreet, Washington. 
Mra. AMANDA, WALL, Seventh strest, near Boundary, 
District of Columbia. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


X BERLETT, © 


Greeley; P 


works of civilized Man. ing the Protection 
of Home Industry by discri:.inating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departm and so to the in- 
struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the true interest, not of a class or a section, 
but of each section and every useful class, is 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tue Trisvune aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle-field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congréss, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far more than our entire re- 
ceipts for the issue in which those advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded ‘faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the ee 
enable us to make a journal which has no supe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
its contents, Tat Trisune shall be such a jour- 
nal. 

To Agricultute and the subservient arts, we 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, more 
means and space than any of our rivals. We aim 
to make Tar Weexiy Trisuni such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 

rts of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 

arkets, are so full and aecur@e, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer’s cjl!{ng, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers ub and kindred 
pote, are so interestin= 
armer a ae a mit’, 
counsel, i e canna 
without positive and serious We sell Tue 
Werxzy to Clubs for less th value in dwel- 
lings for waste-paper ; and, os subscrip- 
tion is already very large, lieve that a 
Half Million more farmers Wy ake it whenever 
it shall be commended to th.’-- attention. We 
ask our friends everywhere te i usin so com- 
mending it. _~ 
TERMS. 

Darty Trisvxe, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. 

Simt-Weexiy Teaipune, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten sent 
for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of Rec- 
ole¢tions of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To. Mail Subscribers, 
One copy,.one year, 52 isaues....................- $ 
Five Copies, one year, 52 issues 
To One Address, all.at one Post Office. 
10 Copies 
Copies 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 

To Names of Subscribers, all at one Post Office. 


emain ignorant 


60 Copies ;. 1.10 each. 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 

ear Culture for Profit, by . 2 
Quinn ; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
E. Waring. 


*” ADVERTISING RATES. 


Datry Tripowe, 30c., 40c., 50c., 75¢., and $1 
line ; Seui-Weeery hnnbie, 4 : 

“line; Waixiy Tarsune, $2, $3, and 

: ling to position in the r. 

To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Gree. 

ley’s essays on ‘“Wuar I Krow or Fanmiva,” 

and who pay the full priee;i. @., $10 for Day, 

$4 for Semi-Weexreyor $2 for Wrexiy Trisunr, 

post-paid, if request 


and 50) of their iudusdrial 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better qual- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 


and to one another. The nation will ever find 


its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that peor’e, Especially is the 
agency of the pres”, needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjeyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmeu’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,660 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper wil! 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Nationa Era @ valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIONAL Era on this subject: 


“for our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things petteining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and professional labor, and this know!- 
edge we pee energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying intluence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation ! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
asthe means in the use of which, under God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ing. 

‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
oud place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

nce, the elevation, and happiness of all people 

epends in no small degree upan the diversity 
pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing oflice, whether private 
or quent, in the factory, the foundey, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the , the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store. 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 


be ye may claim a. ploce withget, distinetios as 10 
our 


r or former condition, singe a!l that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the ¢ontract made, and thc 

reasonable treatment and the compen- 
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